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SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER: A DEDICATION 


By Muriel H. Wright 


“On the twentieth of April, early in the morning, word went out 
among the Cherokees that their Messenger had gone home. He had 
left them the Heaven-Book in their own tongue, they said. 


“They buried him in the burial ground at Park Hill, where Ann 
had lain without him nineteen years. And they wrote a few words 
on his stone, telling in the inadequate way of words what he had done 
for them: ‘For 84 years a Missionary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions among the Cherokees. To his work 
they owe their Bible and their Hymn Book.’ 


“The Oherokees have long since forgotten the theology that 
Samuel taught them with thoroughness and persistence, as the only 
final truth. Indeed, they probably never grasped it, with their Indian 
consciousness. But they remember something more vital than a system 
of theology. Hven now, to the third and fourth generation, they 
remember that a good man came among them, and cast his lot with 
theirs. When they were sick, he was their physician; when they were 
in trouble, he suffered imprisonment for them; when they were ewiled, 
he shared their banishment. Words, of which he was so great a master, 
were not needed for the lesson he taught them. They learned a way of 
life from him, and they have not forgotten it.” 

—Althea Bass 
in Cherokee Messenger* 


One hundred years ago, April 20, 1859, the book of a 
great life was closed in Oklahoma. Much has been written 
and said about the life of Samuel Austin Worcester, yet this 
centennial year of his passing at old Park Hill marks a special 
time to recall some of the story of this one of the founders of 
the Christian faith, culture and civilization on the western 
frontier of his day. And a large part of his story is his deep 
affection and interest in his family. There was lovely, Ann 
Orr Worcester, the mother of his children, whose untimely 
death at the birth of little Mary brought the children into the 
hands of a good woman, the second Mrs. Worcester who was 
Miss Erminia Nash, a teacher at Dwight Mission before her 
marriage. Few, if any, families have a place comparable to 
the Worcesters through more than a century in Oklahoma’s 
history. The incidents of their lives along with descriptions 
of their devotion to a high calling, their sorrows, their troubles 
and even their small, human failings sometimes revealed in a 
flash of humor from Samuel would fill many books. Here 
follows a brief sketch to recall the main threads of his life. 


* Cherokee Messeng 
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Samuel Austin Worcester, born January 19, 1798, the 
son of a Congregational minister, the Reverend Leonard and 
his wife, Elizabeth (Hopkins) Worcester, was reared in the 
family home at Peacham, Vermont, where his father taught 
him to farm and set type. Always a pious, studious youth, he 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 1819, of which 
his uncle, the Reverend Samuel Worcester, was president and 
one of the organizers of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in 1810. Samuel Austin graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary in July, 1925, and a few weeks 
later was ordained a minister in the Congregational Church 
(Park Street, Boston). He immediately started for Brainerd 
Mission in Eastern Tennessee, taking with him his young bride, 
Ann Orr Worcester. When they first came to Brainerd, the 
Cherokees said of Samuel: ‘‘He is wise; he has something to 
say. Let us call him A-tse-nut-sti, the messenger.’’ 


There were two years in the service as a missionary at 
Brainerd, and then he moved his family to New Echota, the 
new capital of the Cherokee Nation in Georgia, where his dream 
of translating and publishing the Bible in Cherokee began to 
materialize. The Cherokee Council enacted a law providing 
the establishment of a national printing press, and turned to 
Mr. Worcester to carry out the project. Through a loan of 
funds from the American Board, he had a font of Sequoyah 
type cast in Boston and purchased a font of English type with 
a fine printing press which he set up at New Echota. From 
this press under Mr. Worcester’s superintendency came parts 
of the Bible in Cherokee and other religious works but the 
foremost publication was the first American Indian newspaper 
(1828), The Cherokee Phoenix with columns in both the Chero- 
kee and English. 

Printing the newspaper and religious works on the New 
Echota press was soon interrupted when the State of Georgia 
sought by force to close out the Cherokee government and re- 
move the people of this nation from the state. Mr. Worcester 
was arrested in the summer of 1831 for continuing to reside in 
the Cherokee country without having taken an oath of alle- 
giance to the Georgia State government. He spent sixteen 
months in the Georgia penitentiary, during which his case was 
earried to the U. 8. Supreme Court (Worcester vs. Georgia). 
The Court in its decision declared the State laws of Georgia 
over the Indian country unconstitutional, and the law that in- 
dicted Mr. Worcester null and void. He together with several 
of his associates in the mission field who had suffered imprison- 
ment with him, including Dr. Elizur Butler, were released 
from the penitentiary in January, 1833. Yet the trouble among 
the Cherokees did not end since the removal of all the Indian 
tribes from the eastern states to the Trans-Mississippi region 
was underway. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Worcester moved their family to the country 
of the Western Cherokees in the Indian Territory, arriving at 
Dwight Mission the last of May, 1835. Mr. Worcester petitioned 
the Western Cherokee Council meeting at Tahlonteeskee for 
permission to establish a printing press near the Illinois River, 
and the petition was granted, a personal victory for him. A 
large new press with fonts of type was ordered from Boston, 
and set up temporarily at Union Mission. The first books 
printed in Oklahoma were soon coming off the Union Mission 
Press. In December, 1836, the printing establishment was 
moved to its permanent location at Park Hill selected under 
the petition granted by the Cherokee Council, and Mr. Wor- 
cester took up his work of writing, translating and publishing 
carried on to the end of his life. Before 1859, the Park Hill 
Press published upward of 1,400,000 pages of religious books 
and papers, textbooks, almanacs and law volumes for the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek and other tribes in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Besides this great work, Mr. Worcester’s understanding 
of medicine, bookkeeping, together with his preaching and 
teaching and demands of the farm home had a part in his 
daily life in the Indian Territory. 


The home of Samuel Austin and Ann (Orr) Worcester 
was near the printing house at Park Hill! Their children 
were in order of birth: Ann Eliza, Sarah, Jerusha, Hannah, 
Leonard, John Orr and Mary Eleanor. 


Four of the daughters reached maturity, and they and 
their families in turn earried the torch of the old family 
tradition down through the years in Oklahoma. Ann Eliza 
through her scholarly work is illustrious in history. She mar- 
ried the Reverend William Schenck Robertson, one of the great 
missionary leaders in the Indian Territory. 


Sarah was the beauty of the Worcester daughters. She 
graduated from Mt. Holyoke College in Massachusetts, and 
taught in the Cherokee Female Seminary near Park Hill. She 
married Dr, Daniel Dwight Hitchcock, a graduate of Amherst 
College and Bowdoin Medical College, who was the son of 
Jacob Hitchcock, teacher at Dwight Mission (1820), and Nancy 
(Brown) Hitchcock. Several years after Sarah’s death (1857), 
Dr. Hitchcock married her sister Hannah, the widow of Abijah 
Hicks of Cherokee descent. Mary Eleanor married Dr. Mason 
Fitch Williams. 

_ Original documents numbering literally thousands of hand- 
written manuscripts, reports, letters and notes attesting the 
contributions of the Worcester and the Robertson families 
of wide significance in an era of American history are pre- 


1 Carolyn Thomas Foreman in Park Hill ( ¢ 
the Worcester family history. Bh ainekoees, Te a 
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served in several historical collections over the country, inelud- 
ing the large collection at Tulsa University and those at the 
Gilcrease Institute of History and Art (Tulsa) and the Okla- 
homa Historical Society (Oklahoma City). There are also many 
such documents in the records of the American Board (A.B.C. 
¥.M.) preserved in the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
Several letters from the hand of Samuel Austin Worcester and 
others are given here in The Chronicles in memory of the life 
of this great man.? 


A NOTE ON ‘‘WoRCESTER vs. GEORGIA’’ 
New Echota, Cherokee Nation, February 1, 1833 
Dear Brother and Sister, 


I sent you last week a number of the Cherokee Phoenix, by which, 
if you receive it, you will learn, perhaps to your surprize, that I 
am no longer in prison. You will now, probably, be chiefly solicitous 
to know on what terms we were released, and what motives induced 
us to accept the course which we did. By our communications to the 
Governor you will learn that we have concluded not to prosecute 
our case any further before the Supreme Court. This conclusion was 
adopted in accordance with the advice of the Prudential Committee, 
and their advice was given unanimously, all the members being 
present except Mr. Reed, and all the officers at the Rooms concur- 
ring except Mr. Green, who dissented, thinking, I suppose, that we 
ought to prosecute the case to the utmost. But as the opinion of 
the Committee was in accordance with our own, you will wish to 
know why we thought it inexpedient to prosecute the case further. 
I will give you, very briefly, some of the reasons. 


We had no longer any hope that the Cherokees would be bene- 
fited by our perseverance. We had, indeed, scarce a shadow of hope 
that the decree of the Court would be executed so as to release us. 
It would require the military force of the United States to effect our 
release, and to us, it was almost certain that Jackson would never 
' eall forth any such forces. And if he did, and released us by force, 
it would not benefit the Cherokees. It was certain that he would not 
interfere for their protection. He had repeatedly declared himselt 
on this point. And as to our returning to preach the Gospel to the 
Cherokees, the prospect of regaining that privilege was better if we 
should desist, than if we should persevere. The law was repealed 
which prohibited our residence here, so that if we were out of prison 
there was nothing to hinder our return. These were the points 
which at first led us to enter the field of controversy, and on these 
nothing was to be gained by continuing the controversy longer. As 
to our personal interests, we could not regard them as of sufficient 
value to set against the public good. We endeavored to act from 
consideration of a public nature only. And now the only motive of 
a public nature for perseverance was a wish that the authority of 
the Supreme Court should be sustained. That court has decided in 
our favor, and its authority was disregarded, and to have that author- 


2Letter in the Alice Robertson Collection, Tulsa University. Acknowl- 
edgement in appreciation is here extended Hope Holway for a number of 
transcripts of the original documents, from which these letters were selected, 
found in her special research for materials relating to the Worcester family 
presented in this memorial number of The Chronicles. 
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ity prostrated, as it would seem to be by our yielding, was, for 
the country’s sake most earnestly to be deprecated. But what was 
the prospect from perseverance? Nothing but a more complete 
prostration of its authority for the people had elevated to the chief 
magistracy a man who had declared with sufficient explicitness, that 
he would not maintain that authority. And it seemed doubtful, at 
least, whether it would not be better not to put the power of the 
court to the test at present, but to let the matter drop, in hope that, 
if another occasion of the kind should ever arise, it might be when 
a man of different principles should be at the helm of Government. 
I have said its authority would seem to be prostrated by our yielding. 
But it is only the fact of the execution of its decision being doubtful 
which makes it seem so—for if it were certain that we could maintain 
our right by perseverance, no one would think of the authority of the 
court being prostrated by our choosing to relinquish our right. We 
had been often and earnestly solicited, by the Governor I might 
almost say,—for what a man does by another is nevertheless his 
work—by different individuals in the confidence of the Governor, to 
withdraw our suit, with the promise of an unconditional release, if 
we would do so. One main argument used by them was, that if the 
Supreme Court attempted to force the state into obedience, it would 
be the means of throwing Georgia into the arms of South Carolina, 
in the controversy respecting nullification, which the Governor and 
his party, being union men, were exceedingly desirous to avoid. To 
us it appeared very desirable that S. C. should stand alone, and 
although the nullifiers of Georgia were more consistent than the 
union party, since the union party were also for nullifying the decision 
of the Supreme Court,—yet it seemed better that the state should be 
inconsistent by being partly right and partly wrong, than consistent 
by being wholly wrong. Besides these considerations, as the question 
now at issue was of a political, not a mora] nature, it seemed doubt- 
ful how far the funds of the Board ought to be employed in prose- 
cuting the controversy. I say the question new at issue, because I 
consider the questions respecting the right of preaching the Gospel 
to the Cherokees, and respecting the rights of the Cherokees and the 
faith of the nation as pledged to them, as set aside, because the law 
which affected the former was repealed, and respecting the latter no 
hope remained. Of our legal counsel, Mr. Sergeant was in favor of 
our desisting from the prosecution; Mr. Wirt gave no opinion— 
seemed rather desirous that the authority of the Supreme Court 
should be tested, but had scarcely any hope of success. 


Influenced by the considerations which I have named, we re- 
quested our counsel not to make any motion before the court, and 
informed the Governor of what we had done, at the same time de- 
claring to him our full conviction of the justice of our cause. If we 
had not made this declaration, but simply informed him what request 
we had made of our counsel, he would probably have released us the 
next day, for he had assured some of his friends (though we did not 
know it at the time) that if we should give him such a notice, he 
would release us in 24 hours. I say we did not know it, though we 
did know that he had said almost as much to Col. Mills. But our decla- 
ration of our unaltered conviction of the correctness of our principles 
and the justice of our cause provoked him exceedingly, and he at 
first expressed a determination not to release us. His most judicious 
friends endeavored to persuade him that he ought not to take excep- 
tions to it, but in vain. At length Mr. Cuthbert, who has interested 
himself much to procure our release, sent us word that the Governor 
had said, that if we would write him a letter, disclaiming any inten- 
tion to offer an insult to the state—for such he affected to regard it— 
and appealing to the justice and magnanimity of the state, whether 
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we might not be set at liberty, he would release us within 24 hours. 
To the former part, disclaiming any intention to offer an insult, we 
had not the least objection—a petition we were not disposed to make; 
but particularly as the Governor has said beforehand that no appli- 
cation from us would be necessary, only let him know that we had 
instructed our counsel not to prosecute the suit. We concluded, 
however, to send him the second note published in the Phoenix; by 
which we intended he should understand, that we had not thought 
proper to petition for a release, but simply, by withdrawing suit, to 
leave ourselves at his disposal. Ann thinks we should not have sent 
it; and perhaps we ought not, but we saw no objection to it, though 
the Governor, by making only such extracts from that and the former 
communication, and in such connexion, as suited his purpose, and 
not publishing the whole, gave them such an aspect as we did not 
intend. But to return—the Governor declared our communication 
to be satisfactory;—but by that time had become angry with Mr. 
Cuthbert, who is editor of the principal paper of the Governor’s 
party, for having presumed, without his leave, to say in his paper, 
that we should probably soon be released. It looked like driving him 
and he did not intend to be driven. So he had to keep us three days 
longer to teach Mr. Cuthbert that he was not to be driven to the 
fulfillment of his promises. Our first notice was sent to him on 
Tuesday, Jan. 8th—we were released on the next Monday—and I 
arrived at home on Saturday, Jan. 19. Ann asks a little space on 
this page, so I conclude this abruptly. 


Your Affectionate brother 
S. A. Worcester 


Dear Sister, 


If I had not been directed to write to Mr. Savage, I should occupy 
the remainder of this sheet in writing to you. But as it is I have 
only room to thank you and the other members of your family for 
the articles which you & they sent to me in the cask from B. 
Though I did not find our name, I thought I could distinguish 
among the articles designated, those which you gave, & it was a 
satisfaction to me to be able to do so. I thank you for the assurance 
that you & your family have thus given, that I am not forgotten by 
them, as well as for the supplies with which you have furnished me. 
The children were much pleased with their presents from their 
cousin Catherine. I wish very much that some of your family would 
write & give me all particulars respecting the rest. Mary Jane 
Annis and all. Many thanks to Aunt Thurston. Mr. W. unites 
with me in much love to herself and husband. 


Your affectionate sister 
A. W. 


PETITION TO THE WESTERN CHEROKEE COUNCIL IN THE 
FouNDING THE Park HILL Press? 


Rev. and Dear Sir: . 

Day before yesterday I wrote to you in much haste from Chero- 
kee Agency, communicating the result of my application to the Genl. 
Council for leave to erect a printing establishment near the Fork 
of: Illinois, & desiring the decision of the Committee, whether I 
should build under the conditions specified in the resolution of the 
Council. This I did in the anticipation that I might not, after my 


3 Alice Robertson Collection, Tulsa University. 
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arrival at home, have opportunity to send to the Post Office in sea- 
son for the next mail, but as I now anticipate such an opportunity, 
you will probably receive this and that at the same time. I desire 
a speedy answer, because, if I build, it is important to be making 
arrangements without much delay. 


The following is a copy of my communication to the Council: 
“October, 1835” 


“To the ‘“Honble’ the Principal Chiefs of the Cherokee Nation, & 
the Committee & Council. 


“It is probably known to most of you individually, that the under- 
signed has for several years been employed in preparing & publish- 
ing books, in the old nation, in the Cherokee language, printed in 
the character invented by Mr. Guess. Having been driven from my 
station in the old nation by the measures of the State Govt. of Georgia, 
I was directed by the Board of Missions, by whom I am employed, 
to remove to this nation, and set up a printing press, and publish 
Cherokee books here. With the approbation of all the late Principal 
Chiefs, 1 have set up the press temporarily at Union; but have not 
been yet able to print anything there, except copies of the Cher. 
Alphabet, and a little book for children. As Union is not a con- 
venient place for the permanent location of the press, I now humbly 
ask the National Council, if they approve my object, to pass an act, 
authorizing the establishment of the press at or near the station 
occupied by Mr. Newton, near the Fork of Illinois. I wish the 
Council distinctly to understand, that the books which I wish to 
publish will be portions of Scripture, Hymns & other religious books, 
and school books, or books containing useful information for the 
instruction of children and youth. I shall be careful not to inter- 
meddle with the political affairs of the nation. I have engaged Mr. 
Wheeler, a citizen of the nation, to print my books, and Mr. Boudinot, 
a native Cherokee, who is expected from the old nation, to assist 
me in translating. The Council, I believe already know the charac- 
ter of the books which I have printed heretofore. I seek the welfare 
of the Cherokee people by the promotion of knowledge. The council 
can judge whether my object is good, and if they believe it to be 
good, I trust they will allow me to establish the press at the place 
I have mentioned, and to erect the building necessary for the purpose. 


“S. A. Worcester” 


This application I presented to the chiefs, who readily expressed 
approbation, and submitted it to the Committee, that is the higher 
branch of the legislature. They all agreed that the request should 
be granted, except one, who I was told allowed that it was a good 
thing, but he had said that he never would vote for such and estab- 
lishment—(I understood missionary establishments) and therefore he 
would not vote tor this. The Committee, however sent it to the 
Council, without sending their own vote. The President of the 
Council was evidently opposed to it. He was the most intelligent 
man in the body—educated at Brainerd. He did not declare himself 
directly opposed, but throw out hints, cautious and surmises, suffi- 
cient to hold the less enlightened in suspense, and then while they 
expressed doubts, proposed to call in some man, who could enlighten 
them, and mentioned the name of one of the Executive Council who 
is acquainted with public affairs, and has been long engaged in politi- 
cal business, but who is generally represented ag a decided enemy 
to missionaries. This man was called. He gaid the object was good 
and he would have no objection to their granting it, provided they 
took sufficient measures to secure the Nation against future agres- 
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sions and impositions which might ultimately grow out of it. Other- 
wise the Nation might yet have the improvements to pay for. So 
the Board were perhaps about to serve the old nation, i. e. if Ridge’s 
treaty were to prevail, for the treaty provided that the U. S. were 
to pay for abandoned missionary stations, but the price was to be 
deducted out of the nations land. [He] would have them guard against 
such catches in future. The President of the Council had already 
given substantially the same representation. Their adviser then re- 
tired, and the vote was taken on granting the petition, and decided 
in the negative, only one voting in the affirmative. The gentleman 
who had been called in to advise, in the mean time went to the 
Committee room, and expressed his views more briefly there. The 
application being sent to the Committee, they returned it to the 
Council, saying that the Committee were in favor of granting it, 
under certain conditions, and desiring the Council to reconsider their 
vote. The President of the Council returned it, with the request 
that the Committee would make known what the conditions were. 
The Committee, being closely engaged, sent it to the chiefs, with the 
request that they would submit a resolution. The chiefs, the next 
day, submitted the resolution which I sent to you, with the exception 
that 15 acres of land were allowed for cultivation, and 50 head of 
cattle. The Committee agreed to it, and sent it to the Council for 
concurrence. The Council agreed, only that they would have the 
land and stock curtailed; but the President insisted upon it being 
postponed, and refused to put it to vote. The members of Council 
then sent it back so the Committee would curtail the land & stock. 
The Committee then invited the lower house to a joint sitting, which 
resulted in the adoption of the resolution as I sent it to you. 


All the movements protracted the business from Friday evening, 
when I first presented my communication to the chiefs, until the 
next Thursday noon, when the resolution was finally adopted—chiefly 
because, when the communication was sent to either house, other 
business would be on hand. The whole discussion gave me oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the views of the people, and of those 
now in authority particularly respecting mission. The object which 
I presented was decidely the most popular branch of missionary 
labor which could have been named; yet you see with how much 
difficulty, and under what restriction, leave was granted for the 
establishment. If, however, the President of the lower house alone, 
had been as much in favor of it, as he was opposed it would, I suppose, 
have gone through both houses without delay, and perhaps without 
restriction. As it was, there did not seem at last to be any opposition 
to the resolution as it was adopted, except on the part of one or two 
individuals. The object all acknowledged to be good and important. 


The Cherokee, I believe have generally the impression that, when 
all the nation have removed hither, which they anticipate, there will 
be a great scarcity of land. This creates the apprehension that 
missionary stations will exclude citizens from valuable places, and 
that stock owned by missionaries discommode their neighbors. They 
complain of the greatness of the farm & of the stock at Dwight, not 
considering that it is mostly Cherokees & their children that are 
fed by this means. The lower house were for allowing me but one 
acre of land for cultivation. This however, arose partly from the 
circumstances that, when the Prest. of that house questioned me in 
regard to farming, I remarked, in Council, that he knew how I lived 
at New Echota cultivating scarcely one acre of ground—that I was 
not a farmer there, and would not be here—that land enough for 
buildings, house lot, stable lot & with a garden spot would suffice. 
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This they interpreted as asking for one acre only, and thought it 
best to take me at my word. These were chiefly unlettered Chero- 
kees, & of small information. 


The view which the two individuals of whom I have spoken gave 
of the provisions of Ridge’s treaty respecting missionary stations, is 
that which the Cherokees generally entertain, & it is vain to present 
to them one other view. If I recollect rightly—for I have not the 
treaty—the terms of the treaty bind Government to pay for the 
improvements at such stations, and then the schedule at the end 
includes this estimate of these payments among the items which go 
to make up the amount which the Govt. will give the Cherokees—i. e. 
something like $5,000,000. Now the Cherokees look upon this as 
pretending to give them about $5,000,000 for their country, while 
they deduct from it what is to be paid for these improvements; thus 
virtually making the Cherokees pay for them. And it is easy for 
those who are opposed to missions, to represent the Board as being 
at the Bottom of maneouvre, and so as continuing to make the 
Cherokees pay the improvements the Board have made. 


The Cherokees are also, I find to some extent, disposed to com- 
plain of the multiplication of families at a mission station. If I 
should ask leave of the next Council to bring in a bookbinder, al- 
though he should have a family, it would be granted. They can be 
made to see the use of it. If Mr. Wheeler should die, or an account 
leave the service, no doubt I could obtain leave to bring in another 
printer, though with a family. But if I should ask to have Mr. 
Elsworth come as superintendent of secular concerns, I should have 
much fear of a refusal, because the ignorant part would not see the 
use. Yet I should expect success in his case, because he is known, 
and because his family is so small & not likely to increase. I think 
Mr. Boudinot’s influence with the Council in such matters would be 
considerable, at least in regard to the station with which he will 
be connected. I think so from the manner in which he was spoken of. 


Excuse me for troubling you with a few words more respecting 
the 5th condition on which my request was granted. I do not indulge 
much apprehension that it will interrupt the progress of our work, 
at least for a long time. The establishment is not likely to be 
“deemed unprofitable” while the work goes on, without occupying 
much land, or troubling the neighbors with many cattle. Then as 
to being expelled for violation of the laws, such a thing may be, but 
I do not think the probability of it so great that it ought prevent the 
effort to do the people good. Unless the occupants of the station 
are very indiscreet, such a measure is not to be apprehended, i. e. 
unless the state of things in the nation should change much for the 
worse. Twice Mr. Aldrich, Baptist missionary, has received orders 
to ieave the nation—but the circumstances were somewhat peculiar, 
so that the fact does not add to my apprehensions. 


I have perhaps done with the subject as it regards the contem- 


pre station, but venture to add some remarks of a more general 
nature. 


I think there is reason to doubt whether this nation will i - 
ately or very shortly allow the addition of any marry eases 2 
except the establishment of the press. If any are to be established 
it must be on a small scale, at least as to the cultivation of land, 
and the holding of stock. It is important to the prosperity of the 


work, that the missionaries already here confine th 
narrow limits in these particulars. : Maree 
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The little book for children to which I alluded in my application 
to the council, is merely a little book of eight pages, filled chiefly 
with pictures, but containing the alphabet and a little more. I had 
come here for the purpose of revising two forms which I supposed 
I should find in type, but Mr. Wheeler had been sick, and they were 
not ready. Having two days at command, & being anxious before 
council to throw out something from the press to attract the attention 
of the people, & having two days at command, I employed them in 
preparing that, & helping to print 200 copies.4 It pleased the Chero- 
kees well. We shall probably print some more as it is, & after 
Boudinot’s arrival enlarge it to something of more value. 


Since Mr. Wheeler has recovered, we have been hindered for 
want of a press man. We had intended to employ Mr. Candy, but 
he has been, & still is unable to work. Mr. Wheeler is now at work 
at the press alone—of course laboring under disadvantage. He has 
printed a little book for Mr. Fleming,® & is now printing an edition 
of Scripture Extracts, & has part of the Hymn book in type. 


Mr. Wheeler wishes for particular instructions in regard to the 
manufacture of rollers, and the ink table to be used with them. 
He does not know what are the latest improvements, nor does he 
know the proportion of the materials in the composition of which 
the rollers are made. I wrote Mr. Hill for a Typographia. If that 
contains all requisite instructions respecting the rollers, it is suf- 
ficient. If not, be so kind as to procure them from some competent 
person, and send them to me. 


I have not heard from Mr. Boudinot since his return to the old 
nation from Connecticut. I presume he will do his best to come 
this fall, but he was detained so long in Connecticut, that I have 
some fear respecting it. 


I have received your letter of August 7th. Respecting arrange- 
ments with Mr. Wheeler, I will write in my next. 


We left Dwight with our family on the 15 ult. We are all at 
present in pretty good health, with Mr. Wheeler’s family. 


I remain yours with much regard & affection, 
S. A. Worcester. 


ACT OF THE CHEROKEE COUNCIL 


WHEREAS, Application to the General Council by Mr. S. A. Wor- 
cester for leave to erect a printing establishment near the Fork of 
Illinois for publication of Books in the Cherokee Language, under 
the direction, and at the expense of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 


Resolved, by the Committee & Council in General Council con- 
vened, that Mr. Worcester be & thereby is authorized to erect a 
printing establishment at the place and for the purpose specified in 
the foregoing preamble under the following conditions. Viz, 


4No copy of this Cherokee Primer has been seen. These copies men- 
tioned by Mr. Worcester were proofs of a primer that he had planned but 
was not published immediately in final book form by the Union Mission Press. 

5 The reference here to Mr. Fleming’s book is The Child’s Book, the first 
book published in Oklahoma, bearing the imprint of the Union Mission Press, 
John F. Wheeler, Printer, 1835. A rare copy of this primer in Creek, [stutsi 
in Naktsoku, by the Rev. John Fleming of the American Board, is in the 
Museum of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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1. That the establishment shall not interfere with the lawful rights 
of any Citizen of the Nation. 


2. That the Amount of land cultivated for the benifit of sd. estab- 
lishment shall never exceed five acres. 


3. That the amount of Cattle & Swine held at the establishment by 
any person or persons not Citizens of the Nation shall never exceed 
twenty five head of Cattle & Swine. 


4. That every person not a Citizen, connected with the establishment 
be required to live in strict obedience to the laws of the Nation, and 
to stand aloof from all political affairs of the Nation, and devote 
his time & talents to the preparation & publication of Cherokee Books, 
& to efforts for the literary, moral & Religious instructions of the 
people. 


5 Art. That if at any time the establishment should be deemed un- 
profitable, the National Council may require its abandonment, in 
which case the land shall revert to the Nation, and the improvement 
thereon, may be sold to any Citizen of the Nation, within two years 
after the time required for its abandonment, and if not sold within 
that time shall become the property of the Nation; provided that if 
the occupants of the place should be expelled from the Nation, for the 
violation of the laws, the improvements thereon shall be forfeited to 
the Nation, and be at the disposal of the General Council.—Toluntusky 
Oct. 29, 1835 
Wm. Thornton clk. 
Isaac Bushyhead 
clk. pro. tem. coun. 
Jas. H. Payne 
Sect.y Chiefs 
A. Price prest 
Com. 
Riley Thornton 
prs.t coun. 
John Jolly xX his mark 
J. Vann 
Jn. Brown 


Note on THE New Ecuota Treaty® 


Park Hill, Feb. 8th, 1839 
Mr. James Orr, 
Dear brother, 


Seldom have I been so much astonished as by the intelligence 
contained in your letter of the 5th Inst. received last night. You ask 
whether I did indeed advise Mr. Boudinot or Ridge to head a party 
and form a treaty. I suppose you ask it merely that you may have 
my answer in black & white; for I think you must have heard me 
express my views on the subject by word of mouth. Well you shall 
have my answer on paper. So far from having ever given any such 
advice, I have always & uniformly, from the first to the last to 
friend or foe, to those concerned & to those not concerned, distinctly 
and decidedly expressed my disapprobation of such a course. 


6 Letter in Gilcrease Foundation of History, Tulsa. 
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Some part of the error, I think, must consist in Dr. Palmer’s 
misunderstanding of Dr. Butler’s words. The advice is said to have 
been given “When the National Council refused to treat with Scher- 
merhorn.” Now Dr. Butler can hardly have so forgotten dates, as 
not to remember that I had left the old Nation for Arkansas before 
Schermerhorn arrived there. He must know well that I never saw 
the face of either Boudinot or Ridge from before the time of Scher- 
merhorn’s first proposition to the National Council till after the 
ratification of the party treaty. Dr. Butler, too, it is said, heard me 
say it; where as I have never seen Dr. Butler’s face from before 
Mr. Schermerhorn’s arrival in the Old Nation to the present day, 
so far, then, as dates are concerned, Dr. Palmer must have misunder- 
stood Dr. Butler. 


As to the rest, Dr. Butler may, at some former period, have 
heard me say something, which he may have construed into advice 
that a treaty should be formed by a party; but it must have been a 
very gross, and would appear to me a very strange misconstruction. 
Mrs. Boudinot informs me that once, in her presence, on occasion 
of a letter being read in which I had expressed my disapprobation of 
what Mr. Boudinot had done, in signing the treaty, Dr. Butler won- 
dered that Mr. Worcester could say so when he had heard him say 
to Mr. Boudinot, “Cannot you get your people together and persuade 
them to remove?” and that she laboured in vain to convince him, 
that, even if I did say that, it did not amount to advising Mr. Boudinot 
to endeavour to form a party treaty, whether or not I ever said any 
thing to that effect to Mr. Boudinot either in Dr. Butler’s presence 
or out of it, I did not recollect. Two things I know. First, that even 
after I became convinced that the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which Dr. Butler & I had obtained, would avail nothing for the pro- 
tection of the Cherokees, I did wish that the nation could be brought 
to see it to be their interest to remove, secondly, that I always, from 
the very first suggestion of the idea, most earnestly deprecated the 
bringing about of that removal by means of a treaty to be formed 
by a minority, or by any other than properly authorized persons. 


The following extract of a letter from me to Mr. Boudinot, 


written after the ratification of the treaty, will sufficiently explain 
my views: 


“Tllinois, Dec. 17th, 1836” 


“In relation to the course you have taken in forming the late 
treaty, I hardly know what to say, or whether to say any thing at 
all, as you do not profess to have given me a full view of your rea- 
sons, but reserve them in part until we meet. As, however, you will 
perhaps be somewhat interested to know what my opinion is, and 
will be likely to hear at least or surmiss from other sources which 
will of course be less satisfactory than the direct expression of my 
own views, it may possibly be well for me to state my present im- 
pressions. And leave them to be corrected, if need be, by your future 
statements. So far, then, as your motives and objects are concerned, 
I have the fullest conviction of the uprightness of your intentions, 
and the sincerety of your aim to promote the best interests of your 
people. Yet of the correctness of the course itself, so far as you 
have yet exhibited your reasons, I cannot say that they have satis- 
fied my mind. The substance of your reasons, so far as stated 
appears to be, that the end was of vast importance, and the means 
were the only means by which it could be effected, I suppose that 
however painful to patriotic and benevolent feeling the thought of 
relinquishing it, yet it must or ought to be relinquished, unless it 
can be accomplished by lawful means. The part, therefore, which 
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remains to be filled up in your argument, so far as I perceive, is to 
show the lawfulness of the means. This, I must confess, I do not 
perceive. If you show this, it is all that needs to be shown.” 


It may be sufficient to add, that Mr. Boudinot has not been 
able, by subsequent arguments, to convince me of the lawfulness of 
the means used; so that I remain of the same mind. 


You are at liberty to use this letter as the defence of truth 
may seem to require. 
Your Brother in Christ 
S. A. Worcester 


I have seen a letter of Mr. James Orr, in which it contained a state- 
ment made by Dr. Butler to Dr. Palmer, that he, Dr. Butler heard 
the Rev’d §. A. Worcester advise me Boudinot or Mr. Ridge to head 
a party and form a treaty, or do anything tending thereto;—and 
that, in all my conversations & correspondence with him, touching 
the situation of the Cherokees, from my first acquaintance with him 
to this present time, he has never used language that I could, by 
any forced construction, interpret as containing such advice. 
Park Hill Cher.-Nation Elias Boudinot 

Feb. 11, 1839 


A LETTER FROM YOUNG DAUGHTER SARAH 


Dear Sister, I write this note without the knowledge of either 
Father or mother’ and I would not have uncle or aunt see it for 
anything. As you are so soon to become a member of our family 
again, I thought I would be doing right in letting you know some of 
the domestic trials you will be exposed to; for I do not know but 
you have forgotten how things used to be. You remember (do you 
not?) how mother used to find fault with us about little things when 
we did not think ourselves to blame. It is just so now. [ am often 
tempted to get angry and sometimes yield to temptation. The other 
day we were speaking about the rooms and I said “The floors up- 
stairs are very dirty:” not meaning to find fault in the least. Mother 
said to me, “You ought not to come home from school and find fault 
with things about the house,” and some things more, I don’t remem- 
ber what. I have the care of the rooms a part of the time and I 
should think she would expect me to tell her when they are out of 
order. At another time Mary was sitting at the table and picked 
up a piece of meat in her fingers and bit it. I exclaimed “Why Mary!” 
Mother said, “Well you were so long about cutting it that she could 
not wait and you ought not to rebuke her so severely.” The other 
day we were dipping candles and as I sat down at noon to dip I 
remarked that I thought that the wind blew too hard on them. It 
would make them ridgey. Mother replied, ‘You think differently from 
what your mother does.” The day was quite warm. In the evening 
I remarked. “They don’t seem to grow very fast, they are ridgey 
though. Then mother gave me a long talk. Among other things she 
said, “For several days I have hardly done a thing but what you have 
found fault with it. What has possessed you? I don’t understand 
you. You must leave it off. As if mother did not know and was 
doing wrong. I can’t bear it. I have borne it as long as I possibly 
can. You ought not to criticize what your parents do.’ And it is 
not me alone that is found fault with. It is so with others. A few 
days ago John was pumping by very short strokes which wears the 


7 Erminia Nash Worcester. 
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pump very much. Dwight said him, “John you will wear out the 
pump that way. Take longer strokes.” Mother overheard him and 
said, “John pump as you were doing before. You can’t pump so long 
if you take longer strokes. It is too hard.” Now if Dwight had not 
spoken to John & told him not to pump so, mother would not have 
cared one grain how he pumped. It used to be just so with Miss 
Thompson and Miss Avery. They would tell the children and mother 
would tell them right off not to do it. And the children learned to 
think that if Miss R. & Miss A. told them to do anything they need 
not do it unless mother said so. It will be Just so with you when 
you get home and I tell you these things not to find fault with mother 
or to lower her in your estimation but only to let you know what 
you may expect. Miss Thompson advised me to write to you about 
it. I have not cited these instances because they are any worse 
than others (for they were not so trying to me as others have been) 
but merely because they occurred while writing and they have hap- 
pened very recently. There will be times when you cannot speak 
about any thing about the work without receiving a severe reproof: 
no matter how pleasant you speak. There is not so much in the 
words as in the tone and manner of expressing them. (Mother’s I. 
mean). To make it certain that uncle will not see this please put 
it in the fire as soon as you have read it. If you answer me please 
send me a note so that nobody may see it but myself. I may be 
doing wrong to write you, and if you think so you may tell me of it. 


Sarah$8 


Notes ON THE History or ParK Hiv? 


In 1836 my father chose the site of his mission at Park Hill, and 
in 1837 took his family there, when, then, there was no neighbor 
within % of a mile, a mile & % from the school-house where Mr. 
John Newton taught a mission school, but taking also into account 
its central position with reference to the Cherokees, as giving the 
most suitable place for the mission press, from which he would con- 
stantly send out Cherokee reading matter for the Cherokees. The 
choice, later, by the people of a place only five miles away for their 
capital (now Tahlequah,) proved the wisdom of his selection. 


The name Park Hill, was given to the hill of that name by Mr. 
Newton as he told his pupils one day in my hearing (I being one of 
them). He told us that riding out one morning to the hill he saw 
several deer, together on its side, which suggested to him the name 
for both hill and neighborhood. An incorrect account of the origin 
of the name I have seen in print. i 


Mr. Newton’s home was afterwards, when vacant, loaned tem- 
porarily to Archibald Campbell, who retained it, and the school was 
moved into the Mission printing office. J. F. Wheeler, my father’s 
printer built the house later purchased by Rey. Stephen Foreman 
and Elias Boudinot his interpreter, one near, which was, after his 
murder, purchased for church and school house, and used for the 
latter purpose until destroyed by fire in (2). 


8 Letter to Ann Eliza Worcester written about 1846 before her return 
home from New England, in Alice Robertson Collection, Tulsa University. 


9 Unfiled Robertson material in University of Tul i 
Muscogee, Nov. 6th, 1890 papers 


(Photo, Alice Robertson Collection, Tulsa University) 


SARAH WORCESTER HITCHCOCK 
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As to the date of location of the school-near Campbell spring, 
I cannot be exact, but think it was probably established there early 
in the 30s as Mr. Newton, before settling there had taught at a place 
on the other side of the Illinois river. 


f Mr. Newton, was not licensed to preach until after his removal 
with his family to Boonsboro, Ark. 


; As to location at the forks of the Illinois I know nothing, unless 
it was there that Mr. Newton taught before his removal to Park 
Hill. If so, it remained abandoned during my father’s life. 
(A. EH. W. Robertson 
to an editor of a local paper) 


Ketchum, Okla., June 8, ’28 
Dear Miss Alice— 


Enclosed find Early recollections of your grandfather. Hope 
they are not too late to be of any service to you. 


Rev. S. A. Worcester came to Indian Territory under charge of 
A.B.C.F.M. The Cherokees then living in Georgia, gold having been 
discovered, the citizens were anxious to be rid of them. The Chero- 
kees loving their homes and the graves of their fathers were grieved 
to be compelled to leave them. 


Wagons were provided for the old, feeble, and mothers of small 
children. I believe for each thousand. Rev. Worcester and Buttrick 
were arrested and taken to the State Penitentiary—at the gate, refus- 
ing to take the oath of allegiance to the State of Georgia they were 
arrested, taken to the gate they were offered release if they’d take the 
oath but refused believing in the justice of their cause; led to the 
pen, they were compelled to walk while the officers rode. They were 
there 16 mos., sleeping on puncheon floors. My mother and aunt 
being children of a former chief Little Turtle were orphans left in 
care of the missionaries came to Ind. Territory in 1838. The Ist 
Station was at Union, the 2nd at Park Hill so named because of its 
beauty and the numbers of deer living on it. 


As Rev. Worcester was only minister, he had the care of three 
churches—Fairfield, Lees Creek and Park Hill. On the way to, and 
from Lees Creek there lived a woman named Gailbraith where he 
stopped for dinner, she had dressed chicken ready for frying, coffee 
and corn meal dodgers—baked in skillet on the hearth. He organized 
the 1st Temperance Soc. on the 4th of July. He had the young boys 
& girls march singing, and carrying white banners—with picture of 
a girl & boy stamping, stamping on a snake—tables were spread 
and dinner served for the children who had taken the pledge of 
total abstinence. His death occurred about 20th of April. That 
morning I was sent to notify his [grand?] daughter Hannah, who 
was wife of Abijah Hicks—a habitual] drinker, who afer his conver- 
sion was a zealous worker—he kept a small store at P. Hill—getting 
goods at Van Buren. He was murdered near Lees Creek, buried in 
an unknown grave—his youngest son now owns the Vinita Book 
store. The last teacher of Park Hill, was Miss Hattie Sheldon, of 
Utica, N. Y.—was cheerful loving woman. She married James Latta 
-who was the overseer of Murrell’s ranch. She was the mother of 
four children, one of whom, Thomas, is now connected with the Tuls@ 
World. Robert Meigs of Tahlequah and I are only survivors of those 


happy days. 
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Rev. Worcester was a great lover of cats, he chiseled out troughs 
in the sand stone steps by the kitchen steps—on his return from the 
cowpen the cats met him & he poured milk for them in the troughs 
in the steps. As he kneeled in prayer during family worship they— 
the cats—would walk upon his back and we children would giggle 
at the cats instead of listening to the prayers. It was his habit to 
sweep the church on S. P. M. I went along loving to be with him— 
he took such long steps, I had to trot to keep up. 


He was quite tall and stooped, having fallen in the well he was 
digging—so he wore a long full garment. He also translated the 
Bible into the Cherokee—hymns, which are still in use among the 
full bloods—had a printing office where Cherokee hymn books and 
Advocate were printed. Edwin Archer being printer, whose young 
daughter Carlotta is now living. 


As the missionaries were union sympathizers of the U. S.—they 
had to leave the country. 


Rev. Worcester’s grave is in a private cemetery near Park Hill 
where his body lies beside his two wives—Ann Orr the mother of his 
children and Erminia Nash who felt unworthy to have a grave be- 
side him—lies across the foot of his—Mrs. Robertson is there with 
several children. Miss Alice hopes to be beside them. Caleb Covel 
with his 1st wife is there. 


When the relatives of the family put the iron fence around the 
cemetery Will Ballentine was unwilling to help with the expense— 
so his father’s grave lies outside, trampled by stock and head stone 
down and broken.19 When I heard that Emma H. was in Vinita 
I was anxious to see her—but she was gone before I got into town. 


Sincerely, 
M. C. Holderman 


P.S. Forgot to say that of the 20 thousand Cherokees who were 
emigrants only 16 thousand lived to get their six months journey. 
Found the Territory’s wilderness. For their male and female semi- 


naries they made the brick south of T. [Tahlequah] and dedicated 
them in 1852. 


A Note to Mr. Ropertson 


Park Hill, Feb. 19, 
Mr. Robertson, eb. 19, 1850 


Dear Sir, 


I have just borrowed from Mr. Foreman the P. Review contain- 
ing the article on Secret Societies, but neither I nor Mr. Archer 
have yet had time to read. Hope we shall. 


I have not yet said that Ann Eliza’s school must 
longer than till week after next; but she does not yet mppbenea na Se 
so rapidly as to make me suppose that I shall consent to her resum- 
ing it then. | I agree with you that she has no right to continue 
a course which she has reason to suppose will be a kind of suicide. 


10 All graves in the old Park Hill Cemetery have been recently restored, 
and the acreage is now owned and cared for by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society as a memorial to the pioneer missionaries and others who are buried 


there. Ths cemetery is at the historic site of the Park Hill 
miles south of Tahlequah in Cherokee Com ee 
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I have a good deal of fear respecting her future health, but still 
hope that she may be allowed many years of usefulness. 


My wife unites with me in very kind* regards. Hoping to see 
you again before long, I remain, 


Your very affectionately, 
S. A. Worcester 


Some LETTERS TO THE BELOVED Son, JOHN ORR WORCESTER 


, Park Hill, Jan. 24, 1855 
My dear Son: 


I should perhaps make up my mind to send you with Mr. Lyon, 
but that the time of his going is very uncertain, and I hardly want 
to get you home and have you lying upon your oars for an indefinite 
length of time. The reason of the uncertainty is that he talks of 
waiting till he can take boat at Ft. Gibson. At any rate he will not 
go farther than Van Buren by land; and even that may keep him 
waiting for some time. So I remain undecided. 


When I talked of sending you to Tullahassee last, you were re- 
luctant to go, on account of your impression that you would not be 
very welcome there. I think I told you to go, and so do, that they 
could not help being willing to have you there; or something to that 
effect. It would seem that I ought to commend you for having 
followed your father’s directions; for I understand that there is 
but one voice there, saying that they know not how to spare you. 
So let it be, my son, wherever you go. Always make your presence 
desired, if possible. 


But one thing I greatly desire respecting you. I have always 
earnestly wished that none of my children should go from home to 
New England for an education, without going in the character of 
friends of Christ. In that character A. E. and Sarah went, and 
brought no reproach upon the cause. Leonard bore a certificate 
of church-membership, but, alas, soon forfeited his title to it. Of 
course I would much rather have you go a non-professor, than a 
false professor. But will you not, my dear son, from this time say 
unto God, “My Father, thou art the guide of my youth?” Will you 
not—If indeed you have not already done it—accept the offer of 
salvation by the blood of the Son of God? and will you not own 
him before me, that you may be owned by him before the Father and’ 
before his angels? I long to administer to you, with my -own lips} 
in my own church, the covenant of God, and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Must I be denied this privilege? 


Your affectionate, 
Father 


Park Hill, September 28, 1855 
My dear Son: 


Though I have written very recently, yet as Mary is writing, 
and I have a few words to say, perhaps I may as well slip them in. 


In one of your letters you said you were “afraid?” you should 
never be a Methodist. I suppose you alluded to the doctrine of 
perfection. The nearer you attain to perfection, if we know of it, 
the more we shall rejoice. If you should quite attain it, and we 
know it, we should indeed rejoice over you with exceeding great joy. 
But, having no hope that you will ever make that attainment, we 
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hope you will never imagine that you have made it: but will always 
be able to see enough of your own sinfulness, to keep you ever humble 
before God, and ever striving to attain what is yet before you. But, 
my dear Son, let not the fact that you have not attained what “no 
mere man, since the fall,” ever did attain, keep you from enjoying 
the consolations of religion, or from performing the duties of a 
Christian. 
Your ever affectionate 
Father. 


Oct. 18. I thought I had sent this long ago, but it has been found 
in the house. I have not time to write much now. We are as well 
as when I wrote before. Sarah returned last week, considerably 
better than when she went away. Sukey, however, has been unable 
to work for several weeks, and Mary has to stay at home till she 
gets better or till we can continue some other way. The school at 
Tullahassee I suppose began day before yesterday. Yesterday was 
national Temperance Meeting, and Mary played the melodeon. Made 
out well enough to do. 

Good by, 
Your affectionate Father, 


Park Hill, Jan. 29, 1858 
My dear Son, 


I have yours of the 4th inst. There is no difficulty about your 
going to school for want of funds at present. Go ahead. I wrote 
to Mr. Colby to let me know what your bills would be, and I would 
furnish means to meet them. And now I gay, so far as debts can be 
anticipated, let me know the amount in season, and I will furnish 
the pay. And if a debt is incurred before the means of payment 
arrive, assure your creditors, or let Mr. Colby assure them, that the 
payment will be made as soon as the mail can come to me and re- 
turn. I will here enclose a blank draft, which will meet the exigency 
you speak of—i. e. pay your bills at the close of the quarter. 

I could meet all your necessary expenses for some time to come 
without your help; but then after a while I should run ashore; so I 
want to help yourself along all in your power. Even then I may 
have to call for other help before you get through. The Board 
would help, I suppose, if I ask it; but I want to avoid that if possible. 
I think well of your plan of advertising that you will tune pianos, 
provided, of course, that the advertisement will not consume too 
much of the profit. As to that take advice. If you get the place 
of organist I shall be glad. So in every way in which Mr. Colby 
agrees with you that you can earn something without too much 
interference with your studies, do it. But redeem your character 
as one that studies to the purpose. 


_ It is not many days since I wrote to you. Set your heart on 
doing good, be of good cheer, and go forward. If God gives you life 
and health you can be good for something in the world. 


Your affectionate 
Father 


(Park Hill, Jan. 29, 1858] 
My dear son, 


This is Hannah’s birthday. She is 24 years of age today. I am 
going over there after a while to see her. We received a letter this 
week from Mr. Woodford (Grasshopper Falls, Kansas) in which he 
speaks of Leonard—says he often saw him when they were both in 
Lawrence—has not seen him since last August knows of nothing in 
his conduct inconsistent with the character of a christian—Mr. W. 
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speaks of himself as being just engaged in settling with his future 
people—preparing a house & seems to remember his former friends 
among the Cherokees & the Cherokees themselves with much interest. 
He says things are in quite a disturbed state—partly in consequence 
of a split in the Free State party on the subject of the Jan. elections. 


I shall be very glad to get that letter when you have time—I want 
to know where you board & who washes & mends for you—where & 
how, with whom you lodge, & a great many things in relation to 
your comfort, health &c. Give me the routine of a week, so that I 
may see a little how you are situated. In haste, 


Your affectionate 
Mother. 


P.S. Tell me if there is anything I can do for your comfort or 
encouragement. Mother!1 


Park Hill, 18th May, 185?12 


THE GOOD MAN’S AMBITION 


Not on tablets of stone, not on columns of brass, 
On no monuments builded by those who shall pass 
Into dust far sooner than they, 
Would I nourish one wish that my name should appear 
For the stone vain mortals 
And all the proud trophies can rear, 
Shall scarcely continue a day. 
A holier, purer ambition I’d cherish, 
Than for honor entrusted to things that must perish: 
Even this—the consciousness sweet that also to me, 
As to Zion of old, this word hath been spoken, 
This word of the Lord; “On the palms of my hands I thee 
Have engraven.” 
Even this—the comfort of hope that for one there’s a place 
In the Mansions of Rest—in the Kingdom of Grace:— 
That my name (when is ended the wearisome strife 
Of this earth) shall be found in “the Lamb’s Book of Life,” 
Recorded in Heaven. 


There it is, Ann Eliza—not precisely as first written—& with 
the addition of a couple of lines, but just which two I can hardly 
tell, as I made the alteration several years ago. I entitle it “The 
Good Man’s Ambition’—not my ambition—though it ought to be. 


—Samuel Austin Worcester 


11 Erminia Nash Worcester. Letter in Tulea University. 
12 Written probably in 1858 to Ann Eliza Robertson, by Samuel Austin 
Worcester. From Worcester-Robertson Collection, Tulsa University. 
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THE COLD WATER ARMY 
Annotated by Hope Holway 


Cherokee Cold Water Army of the Olden Time 


See us children full of glee, 
Marching with our banners ; 
Drunkards we will never be; 
Nor follow drunkards’ manners. 
Chorus: Come and join us, one and all, 
Hear our invitation; 
Come and fight King Alcohol, 
Drive him from the Nation! 
We will not fight with guns or swords, 
Nor kill one son or daughter; 
Our weapons shall be pleasant words 
And cool, refreshing water. 
— Samuel A. Worcester 
Tune: Yankee Doodle 


‘“‘There used to be what they called a Cold Water Army 
and they marched to that song. They would have big picnics 
and Grandfather (he wrote the song) had a big apple tree 
with big yellow apples and they would take a barrel to the 
picnic. They had a branch of the Cold Water Army across 
the river (Arkansas) among the Creeks..... ag 


—Ann Augusta Robertson Moore! (about 1934) 


‘“In general I do not know that the cause of religion has 
made much sensible progress among the Cherokees since we 
crossed the Mississippi. One effort, however, for their good, 
the formation of a temperance society requiring of its members 
total abstinence from all kinds of intoxicating liquors, has 
met with encouraging success and the work is going forward 


nee I think there are 400 members, the greater part Chero- 
cece yeaa 4 


—Samuel Austin Worcester (1838)? 


1Ann Augusta (Robertson) Moore (1851-1935), oldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. S. Robertson of the Tullahassee Mission and wife of Judge 
N. B. Moore of Muskogee. The recollection is quoted from an interview 
with her by Grant Foreman about 1934, taken by Mrs. Rella Looney and 
typed by her. It is now in a typed volume (PN 6131 F7) in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Library. “Augusta Robertson Moore, A Sketch of Her Life 
and Times” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman,—The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935.) 


2 From a letter written by Samuel Austin Worcester on June 14, 1838, 
to Samuel Chandler of Bedford, N. H. A copy of the letter is in the volume 
mentioned above in the Oklahoma Historical Society Library. The Cherokees 


referred to are the Western Cherokees in who try th tt h 
settled and founded Park Hill in 1835. Ce eT ne 
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‘““Commencing thus early in life to march along the path 
of temperance, these youthful soldiers, now the beauty and 
hope of our country and hereafter to become its mothers, 
fathers, laborers, law-givers, and guides, must exercise an im- 
mense influence and perhaps are thus destined to consummate 
the great cause in which they have enlisted... .. ne 

—William P. Ross (about 1844)3 


nor eee From my observation and acquaintance with the 
Indian tribes, I am decidedly of the opinion that all restrictive 
laws or arbitrary action by superior power is productive of 
evil consequences... .. The effect of the present law is to 
introduce by stealth liquors of a bad quality and at exorbitant 
prices, while the consumption is induced by frolics in a spirit 
and temper in proportion to the efforts to restrain the inclina- 
tion. 


cé 


—Pierce M. Butler (1848)4 


ge ioieis I could not at that time have been more than four 
years old, was marching at Tahlequah in the Cold Water Ar- 
my, a Cherokee children’s temperance organization. That was 
my first recollection of Tahlequah. We carried long purple 
plumes of flowers we called the Osage Almanac, because they 
said the Osages used to plant their corn and then go out on 
the staked plains on a buffalo hunt, and when these tall pur- 
ple stalks blossomed out they knew it was time to go home 
and eat their roasting ears.’’ 


oe 


—Alice Robertson? 


3 William P. Ross (1820-1891), nephew of John Ross, graduate of 
Princeton, editor of Cherokee Advocate, Principal Chief 1866-7 and 1872-5. 
One of the “most prominent men of the Nation” mentioned by Mrs. Edith 
Walker and Secretary of the Cherokee Temperance Society about 1844. The 
comment sounds like a portion of a rallying speech and is quoted by Grant 
Foreman in “A Century of Prohibition,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, 
No. 2 (June, 1934). 

4 Pierce M. Butler (1798-1847), elected Governor of South Carolina in 
1836 without a campaign, because he believed “the office should seek the 
man.” He was appointed agent to the Cherokees in 1838, and the Cherokee 
Advocate of September 30, 1847, pays him the tribute of being just and 
showing sympathy for the Cherokees. He was the Colonel of the Palmetto 
Regiment in the Mexican War, and was killed at Churubusco in 1847. The 
comment above is from Agent Butler’s 1843 report to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. The Indian Territory was prohibition country under the 
Congressonal Act of June 30, 1834. (For a sketch of his life see Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “Pierce Mason Butler, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952). 

5 Alice Robertson (1854-1931), daughter of William- and Ann Eliza 
Robertson; Republican Congresswoman from Oklahoma (1921-23). This re- 
collection is a part of the “first chapter of Miss Alice’s book that was being 
written by her at the time when she was stricken by her fatal illness,” from 
The Arrowhead, a monthly published in Muskogee by Vivienne Brown and 
Lavon Lee.. The issue of August, 1931, contains an article, “My Memoirs” 
by Alice Robertson, purporting to be this first chapter. A copy of the monthly 
is in the Alice Robertson Collection, University of Tulsa Library. 
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‘“Sons of Temperance had a big turn-out ; processions, ete. 
I did not go to the doings, but those who went from here did 


not much admire their doings.”’ 
—William Schenk Robertson (1852) ¢ 


“The Cherokee Temperance Society, afterwards renamed 
the ‘Cold Water Army’ to include the children as well as 
parents, was started by Rev. S. A. Worcester, shortly after 
the removal of the Cherokees from the State of Georgia. Mr. 
Worcester, as the Secretary, kept the record and therefore 
spoke with authority. Of the organization he says—The mem- 
bers sign the following pledge—‘‘We hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves that we will never use, nor buy, nor sell, nor give, 
nor receive as a drink, any whisky, brandy, rum, gin, wine, 
fermented cider, strong beer, or any kind of intoxicating 
liquors.’’ 


‘‘On the list of signers to the pledge there are the names of 
1560 Cherokees and perhaps 200 more whites and blacks, mak- 
ing a total of 1760 persons who abstain entirely from the use 
of intoxicating drinks of all kinds and from all traffic in them 
yeaa In this (Cherokee) Almanac from time to time he gave 
his views on the evils of strong drink and paved the way for 
the temperance society he organized shortly after reaching 
the new country west of the Mississippi.... . 


‘One of my earliest recollections is the rallying of the 
Cherokee Cold Water Army at the convening of the National 
Council in Nov. of each year, when the delegates from every 
District (14 in number) assembled to form a ‘March of Alleg- 
giance’ around the Capitol Square, carrying banners and sing- 
ing temperance songs, written and set to popular airs of the 
day by my Grandfather, at which time we listened to temper- 
ance speeches by the most prominent men of the Nation and 
members of the Cherokee Council, and at the same time every 
body was served with barbecued meat, chicken, pies and cake, 
which the mothers, wives, and sweethearts prepared. I can 
remember my mother saying she stood over the furnace—kettle 
in the old Mission kitchen and fried three bushels of dough- 
nuts for one such occasion. 


‘“ Also, Mrs. A. KH. W. Robertson, my mother’s oldest. sis- 
ter, accompanied her father on yearly visits to the different 


6 William Schenk Robertson (1820-1881), husband of Ann Eliza Worcester 
(so son-in-law of Samuel Worcester) and superintendent of Tullahassee 
Mission. This comment is quoted from a letter to his parents written from 
Park Hill, August 9, 1832. This letter was among others loaned to Grant 
Foreman by Robertson’s daughter, Ann Augusta Moore, and is now in type- 
script in the volume mentioned above. Whereabouts of original unknown. 
This is a strange comment from such a member of the Worcester family, but 


there is no further explanation. Perhaps he considered the “doings” as too 
frivolous and spectacular, 
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districts of the Nation, to play the melodeon for the singing 
of the temperance songs at the gatherings for instruction and 
encouragement until the fame of the Cold Water Army spread 
far and wide and a similar organization was asked for by the 
Choctaws and Creeks. 


““But the disturbed condition of the country just before 
the Civil War caused the discontinuance of the Denominational 
Missions and also the Cherokee National Schools and put a 
stop to the Cherokee Cold Water Army, which was never reor- 
ganized after Mr. Worcester’s death, though the influence of it! 
continues to the present and will go down to Eternity as a 
mighty safeguard to the Cherokee people from the scourge of 
the liquor habit.’’ 

—Mrs. Edith Walker? 


““The National Cherokee Temperance Society, organized 
in 1845 by my father, Samuel Austin Worcester .... 3 
The Cherokee Council at that time met in a big shed in the 
center of what is now the ‘‘Capital Square’’ at Tahlequah, 
and in that place the Temperance Society began its existence. 
The annual meetings were always held during the sessions of 
the National Council and the officers of the Society were, 
many of them, members of that body ..... The only qualifi- 
cation for membership in the Society was to sign the Society 
ledge 2-2. 


““My father taught his children and all who came under 
his influence to help in the temperance work..... We chil- 
dren knew that what we could do we were to do with no word 
of objection. Our father took us with him to the meetings 
and we all had our parts to perform. My brothers made music 
when they were hardly taller than their violins. One brother 
spoke the first ‘speech’ he ever made (in public) at the age 
of sixteen on Temperance. 


‘‘We went to many Temperance meetings—some in the 
woods on the banks of the beautiful clear running streams or 
near some one of the many fine springs so plentiful in our 
Nation. The people gathered from near and from far. Meat 
was barbecued (so delicious as we never get these days), bread, 
cakes, and pies provided. 


7™Mrs. (Ann) Edith Walker (b. 1856), daughter of Hannah Worcester 
and Abijah Hicks, and so grand-daughter of Samuel Worcester. These rec- 
ollections are in typescript in a volume titled “Missionary Correspondence,” 
an item of the Grant Foreman Collection in the library of the Gilcrease 
Institute of American History and Art, Tulsa, Oklahoma. We also note 
that she closes as follows: “At the request of the Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma was born dry and we are proud to say we still 
hope to see the day when National Constitutional Prohibition will win its 
victory in the U. S. A. and be a beacon for all Europe to follow.” 

8A temperance society was founded at New Echota in the 1820’s but 
languished and died. The one to which Hananh refers was founded soon 
after the arrival at Park Hill, 1836-7. : 
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“Through the kind courtesy of the Christian Commander 
of the Post of Fort Gibson, Col. Gustavus Loomis,’ my father 
was permitted to have the attendance at some of his meetings 
of the ‘finest band in the U. S. Army’, then stationed at Fort 
Gibson, and once a choir of nineteen soldiers sang temperance 
songs .. . (my father) took with him his children and his 
‘seraphine’. A brush shed was arranged at a place near the 
first ‘Old Agency’!® across the Arkansas from where Musko- 
gee is now, and there near the Agency spring the people gath- 
ered and a Temperance Society was organized. The one who 
played the ‘seraphine’ that day was a young lady, my sister, 
afterward Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson of sainted memory ..... 


‘‘Some time since there was published in the Fort Gibson 
Post an account of the last rally of the ‘Cherokee Cold Water 
Army.’ That was another work of my father; a company of 
boys and girls under the age of sixteen. He wrote songs for 
them, taught them to sing them and march to them; he spent 
hours and days making banners for them and different devices. 
Many happy days we had preparing for and attending the 
meetings. We sang, ‘Come and join our Temperance Army, 
singing Water, Sweet Cold Water.’ 

eta: 2 The annual meeting was always held on the 4th 
of July at Tahlequah. Some of us had to ride the five miles 
in the slow and clumsy ox-wagon with the boxes and baskets 
of provisions for the dinner, while the more fortunate ones 
went in a ‘‘4-mule wagon’’ sent through the kindness of a 
wealthy neighbor (Mr. George M. Murrell) with a negro driver 
to carry 30 or 40 children ..... Those who rode behind big, 
plodding old ‘‘Pete and Broad’’ had to start earlier than the 
others (though all were up and stirring before daylight to 
get ready). We had to bear it as well as we could to see the 
other party go dashing by us, singing-shouting, with streamers 
twenty feet long flying and other banners waving. 


‘“‘That last, last meeting before the Civil War put a stop 
to all such things, was on July 4, 1860, after the death of its 
founder. On that day 125 children marched in line around 
the public square at Tahlequah. Every child carried a little 
banner with a printed device; the girls’ banners white, the 
boys’ pink, besides the twenty-foot streamer at the head of 
the line with ““COLD WATER ARMY”? in large letters painted 
on it and many other banners of different devices and mottoes 


9Carolyn Thomas Foreman; “Col. Gustavus Loomis, Commandant Fort 


Gibson and Fort Towson,”—The Chroni 
Se e Chronices of Okahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 3 


10The Old Creek Agency (1835-1853) just east of Old Marshall Town 
and west of the Verdigris River, in Wagoner County.” 
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Se Two of my children marched in that company and a 
third one, too small to keep up, was carried by her father 
alongside.’’ 

—Hannah Worcester (Hicks) Hitcheock™ 


Song? 


Loud we shout “Away the bowl!” 
Far away - forever; 
We resolve with heart and soul 
We will touch it never! 
Sweet cold water, now we sing! 
Water is the dandy! 
Give us water from the spring, 
And fling away the brandy! 
Chorus: Come and join us, one and all. 
Hear our invitation ; 
Come and fight King Alcohol, 
Drive him from the Nation! 


11 Hannah Worcester (Hicks) Hitchcock (1834-1917), mother of Edith 
Walker and daughter of Samuel Worcester and Ann Orr. Edith was left 


- one of the five small children of Hannah and Abijah Hicks, when he was 


ambushed and killed. Hannah later married Dr. Dwight Hitchcock, whose 
first wife was Sarah Worcester, Hannah’s sister. These recollections are also 
in the “Missionary Correspondence” volume in the Foreman Collection at 
Gilcrease Institute, and like Mrs, Walker’s recollections, apparently written 
for Mr. Foreman. See also “Notes on the Life of Hannah..... ” by Muriel 
H. Wright. The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 4 (December, 1941). 


12 Samuel A. Worcester in the Cherokee Almanac, 1856. 
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WILLIAM SCHENCK ROBERTSON* 
By Althea Bass 


William Robertson had reached the age of twenty-nine 
before he made his sudden decision, in the spring of 1849, to 
go to the American Indians as a missionary teacher. His 
maturity was in his favor; by this time he had earned his 
Master of Arts degree (1843) at Union College in Schenec- 
tady, New York, and had been a more than usually successful 
teacher for several years, the last three in the Academy at 
North Port, Long Island, where he had become Principal. 
In that year of his decision, 1849, he had after long and search- 
ing thought become a member of the North Port Presbyterian 
Church. Then, learning of the need for teachers who would 
be sent by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to the 
American Indians, he had offered his services and had gone, 
in April, to New York for an interview with the Honorable 
Walter Lowrie, the Secretary of the Board. On May 2, Mr. 
Lowrie had written him that he had been appointed ‘‘as 
teacher in the large boarding school among the Creek Indians 
at Tullahassee.’’ Vive days later, having finished his term 
of teaching at North Port and resigned his principalship, 
he set out for the Indian country and the work that was to 
employ him for the rest of his life. 


Born on January 11, 1820, at Huntington, Long Island, 
William Schenck Robertson was the third of seven children 
of the Reverend Samuel Robertson who was minister of the 
Presbyterian Church there. William grew up in the atmos- 
phere of affection and piety and sound learning that life 
in the manse in one small town after another in New York 
State afforded. He had a great love of the outdoors and of 
plant and animal life, and spent much of his free time botan- 
izing in the woods and along the lakes that were always 
within easy reach of his home. Since he had meant, through- 
out his early life, to become a doctor, these outdoor studies— 
with courses in Natural History and Natural Philosophy that 
he studied at Union College—constituted a more than usually 
thorough pre-medical training. His bent in this direction 
was stimulated by a close family friendship with Dr. Asa 
Fitch, that devout man of science who was to become Ento- 
mologist for the State of New York and America’s first 


* This brief biography is a condensation for The Chronicles from the 
manuscript of a full length biography “William Schenck Robertson” by 
Althea Bass. Mrs. Bass (Mrs. John H.) of Norman, Oklahoma, is the author 
of Cherokee Messenger, a biography of Samuel Austin Worcester, now a rare 
out-of-print volume (University of Oklahoma Press) —Ed. 
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economic biologist. His teaching, in the beginning, was to 
furnish means for further medical study, until he discovered 
that teaching, in itself, was the goal he wanted to reach. 


The Creeks had not made the progress that some of the 
other Indians had made by the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Embittered and disillusioned by their experiences at the 
hands of white agents and contractors, they had expelled all 
white teachers and missionaries from their nation in 1836, and 
had fallen behind in spite of their native intelligence and their 
great ability as agriculturists. In 1843, aware of their disad- 
vantage, they had allowed the Reverend Robert Loughridge 
to take up residence among them and to open a school at 
Koweta. Five years later, convinced of the benefits of the 
school and of the sincerity of its teachers, they had agreed to 
establish day and boarding schools and to encourage education 
on a national scale. Tullahassee Manual Labor School was 
the first of these boarding schools. It was situated on seventy 
acres of rich farm land on what was called ‘‘The Point,’’ at 
the confluence of the Verdigris River and the Arkansas, ‘‘in 
a healthy and beautiful country, 9 miles west of Fort Gibson 
and 2 miles north of the Arkansas River,’’ Mr. Lowrie had 
written. In spite of the beauty and fertility of the location, 
there were disadvantages that might have defeated a _ less 
courageous and rugged man than William Robertson: follow- 
ing high waters, malarial fevers prevailed; supplies were ex- 
pensive and hard to come by, since they must come up the 
Arkansas River when it was navigable; there was no physician 
nearer than Fort Gibson or Park Hill. ‘‘The Board do not 
tempt their missionaries to the work by high salaries,’’ 
the Secretary had explained, when he wrote that William 
Robertson’s salary, as a single male missionary, was to be 
$166.00 annually. When he married, this would be increased 
to $200.00. 


The new teacher was to be in charge of the forty boys who 
would be enrolled in the school. Although some of them might 
be as old as his North Port Academy pupils had been, they 
would be less advanced. Most of them would be beginning to 
learn the alphabet and, while some of them could read and 
write, most of them would not speak or understand English. 
Since this was to be a manual labor school, and partly self- 
sustaining through the products of farm and garden, William 
was to have the supervision of the boys outside as well as in 
the classroom, until the full mission force arrived. Then, in 
theory at least, a farmer would be in charge of the boys’ work 
in the garden and on the farm. Sometimes, in the years to 
come, that theoretical farmer was a member of the staff; at 
other times, William was both teacher and farmer, as well 
as minister and physician. 
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On July first, 1849, William Robertson reached Tulla- 
hassee, having traveled from Philadelphia to Baltimore by 
boat, from Baltimore to Cumberland by rail, from Cumberland 
to Pittsburgh by stage, and from Pittsburgh by steamboat 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi and up the Arkansas to 
Fort Gibson. The great school building, planned to be ninety- 
four feet long and three stories high with a wing for kitchen 
and dining room, was scarcely more than begun. He found 
the Loughridge family living in a cabin on the erounds, who 
had come there from Kowetah Mission so that Mr. Loughridge 
could supervise the work of building. And he found Miss 
Naney Thompson there. She had left Park Hill, where she 
had been an assistant in the American Board’s mission to the 
Cherokees, to assist in the mission household at Kowetah; and 
now that tuberculosis had laid its hold on Mrs. Loughridge, 
Miss Thompson was as indispensable as she was humble in this 
new undertaking. To the end of their lives, in 1881, William 
Robertson and Nancy Thompson were to be fellow-workers 
at Tullahassee. 


In January, 1850, with the new building still incomplete, 
the first teaching at Tullahassee began. Since there was still 
no increase in the staff, William taught both boys and girls 
as day pupils, dealing principally with the alphabet and with 
efv, dog, and pose, cat. By March, when the building was fin- 
ished, the first boarding pupils were accepted, fifteen boys 
and the same number of girls, making an enrollment of nearly 
fifty. Two of the most advanced students from Kowetah, 
Mary Lewis and Elizabeth Stidham, came to assist in kitchen 
and dining room and dormitories; and David Winslett, a 
half-breed of sunny disposition and radiant intelligence, came 
to help in the classroom and as translator. 


Before this date, William had met and fallen in love with 
Ann Eliza, daughter of the Reverend Samuel Worcester of the 
Cherokee Mission at Park Hill and teacher of the mission 
school there. She was earnest and devout, the treasure of 
her family and of all the missionary families who knew her; 
she had been educated in the East, largely at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, where her fine mind had flowered under excellent 
teaching in Latin and Greek and where she had been almost 
too much tempted, she felt, by her interest in music and art. 
She and William were married by her father on the morning 
of April 16, 1850, and after greetings from family and students 
and ‘‘the gentry’’ of Park Hill, the young couple mounted 
their horses to ride to Tullahassee, where they arrived in time 
for the wedding supper in the school dining room. The next 
day found William again in the classroom, and Ann Eliza 
making notes on the first Creek words she had learned. In 
spite of the fact that the Government and mission boards alike 


(Photo in Oklahoma Historical Society collections) 


Group photo taken at Tullahassee in 1870’s. Back row, standing 
left to right: Miss S. Brown, Miss EH. T. Baldwin, Samuel W. Robert- 
son. Second row, seated left to right: Miss Nancy Thompson, Rev. 
Wm. S. Robertson, Mrs. A. E, W. Robertson, with Augusta Robertson 
seated in front, 
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discouraged the continuance of Indian languages and customs, 
the Robertsons were agreed on the importance of their learn- 
ing the Creek language and reducing it to writing. Only a 
small percentage of the Creek children could be sent to school 
to learn to read and write English; the rest, and all of their 
elders, must have books in their own language if they were to 
become literate. Songs, readers, tracts, the Bible itself in 
Creek, became the goal toward which the Robertsons worked 
unceasinegly. 


Soon Ann Eliza, like her husband, took her place in the 
class room, teaching the girls as William taught the boys. 
From that time the permanent pattern of their lives was set: 
teaching five days each week, from Tuesday through Saturday, 
translating in the evenings and at other times when they were 
free, attending church services on Sundays, discharging a 
multitude of duties for family and school and farm and garden 
on Mondays. William prescribed for the sick who came or 
sent to him for help; he bought produce from the Indians to 
supplement the school’s supplies, visited and encouraged the 
day schools that were being established, and gathered new 
species of plants and animals to send east. 


He wrote his parents a few days after his marriage, 
*‘School goes on now quietly and pleasantly,’’ and added this 
note: 

They are a fine pleasant set of children and learn finely, and 
I am becoming more & more interested in them. We breakfast at 
six, then after worship the children work till eight or half past. 
School begins at nine. Dine at twelve, return to school at one. 
To labor at 4%. Take tea at 6%. Send the boys to bed at eight 
One day passes like another..... We expect a reinforcement of 
a gentleman & his wife & two female teachers soon—shall then 
increase the number of our boarders. 


After that long day William worked, usually with the 
help of David Winslett, at the Furst Reader which he con- 
sidered the most urgent need of the Creek Indians. His tired 
body, his stiff hands, his poor eyesight and the dimness of 
their candlelight did not deter him. The Creek First Reader 
was published in 1856, under the joint authorship of W. S. 
Robertson and David Winslett, with a second edition in 1867 
and still others later. The Creek Second Reader, with the 
same joint authorship, was published in 1871. William also 
made the first rough translation of some of the books of the 
New Testament, working with Sandford Perryman, Thomas 
Perryman and other educated Creeks. Later, these transla- 
tions were perfected and made ready for publication by Ann 
Eliza, who, William wrote his parents in 1856, had ‘‘made 
great progress in the Creek this year. She is now out of sight 
of the rest of us.’’ 
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On October 9, 1851, the Robertsons’ first child, Ann Au- 
gusta, was born. A second daughter, Mary Alice, was born on 
January 2, 1854, and a third, Grace Leeds, on December 18, 
1856. Their son, Samuel Worcester, was born on September 16, 
1860. Three other children, born while they were absent from 
Tullahassee during the disruption of the Civil War, did not 
live beyond infancy. William took a tender delight in his 
children and never failed, in his letters to his parents, to tell 
of their progress: of Ann Augusta, in 1856, that “‘it seems 
strange to have a little white head of my own among the clas- 
ses,’’ of Mary Alice that she was ‘‘a real bunch of pleasurable 
delight,’’ of Samuel that he had ‘‘been in a fever trying to 
add to his stock of ivory.’’ The children, as they grew, be- 
came an integral part of the family undertaking that was 
Tullahassee and felt a deep responsibility for it as long as it 
lasted. 


As an institution of learning, Tullahassee made notable 
progress under William Robertson’s principalship. Robert 
Loughridge, as head of the Mission, reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in October, 1858, that the average daily 
attendance of Creek boarders during the preceding school year 
had been 821%, and added: 


The boys are required to work two or three hours daily in the 
garden, farm or workshop, or in cutting wood, drawing water, &c. 
The girls, in like manner, are employed in knitting, sewing, cook- 
ing, washing, ironing, milking, &c..... The studies pursued are 
spelling, reading, writing, mental and practical arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, English grammar, natural philosophy, composition and 
declamation. A small class of three boys is engaged in the study 
of the Latin language. 


At the close of the session, Mr. Loughridge wrote that a 
public examination was held in the presence of a large gather- 
ing, with music, class demonstrations in reading and arith- 
metic, the presentation of original compositions, and original 
speeches by three of the boys. 


The printed account of the annual public examination at 
Tullahassee gives little hint of William Robertson’s long plan- 
ning and detailed preparation each year to make that day a 
success. Every child was included in the day’s exhibition of 
classroom exercises; the songs, in Creek and in English, were 
practised until every child knew every word; the dialogues, 
which William wrote to suit the occasion, and the participants 
were rehearsed until they took on something of the ease of 
conversation. Endless sewing and laundering and polishing that 
must be done to make every pupil’s appearance a credit to the 
school and to his family, found no mention in the official 


report, but taxed the Robertsons’ strength and ingenuity to 
the utmost. 
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On the eve of the public examination of 1861, the outbreak 
of the Civil War brought the abrupt closing of the school and 
the Robertsons, taking the small amount of personal property 
that they could carry with them, fled to the safety of the 
home of William’s parents in Winneconnee, Wisconsin, where 
his father was now a missionary pastor. For more than five 
years they lived in the north, William teaching at Mattoon and 
Centralia, Illinois, and then taking charge of the Indian Orphan 
Institute at Highland, Kansas. But he never gave up his 
hope of returning to the Creeks, and on November 15, 1866, 
in response to pleading letters from the Indians, the Robert- 
sons set out on their return journey, by wagon, to Tullahassee. 
They had no specific assurance that the Presbyterian Board 
would support them there, and they were fully aware of the 
dilapidation into which the school had fallen and the poverty 
and confusion in which most of the Creeks now found them- 
selves. Before leaving Highland, William was ordained as a 
Presbyterian minister, not because he meant to preach but 
in order to extend his usefulness to the Creeks who for a while 
had no other ordained minister within a radius of one hundred 


miles. 


In March, 1868, Tullahassee was re-opened, with the build- 
ing repaired, meagre supplies and furnishings gathered to- 
gether, and the Presbyterian Board and the Creek Nation 
again combining in support of the school. After the depriva- 
tions and hardships of the War period, the Creeks were more 
eager than ever for schools and books and churches. Floods, 
crop failures and epidemics, disastrous as they were, were only 
temporary hindrances. The first students of the school were 
now leaders of the Creek Nation, with some understanding 
of the problems and the advantages of Indian education. 
In 1872, Mr. Robertson realized one of his foremost ambitions 
for the school, in the establishment of a bilingual newspaper, 
Our Monthly, the Creek Council having provided funds for the 
press and some of the type. Young Samuel Robertson, with 
help from his Creek friend Joseph Henry Land, was the printer ; 
Ann Eliza supplied hymns and passages of Scripture in Creek ; 
and William, the editor, contributed lessons and other helps 
for teachers. Our Monthly did much to increase literacy and 
spread information among the Creeks. 


In those years of progress, William Robertson’s reponsi- 
bilities increased. He had always given informed attention to 
the flora and fauna of this new region to which he had come ; 
indeed, his old friend Dr. Asa Fitch wrote him, in 1857, 
““Searcely a day passes but what I write in my Manuscripts, 
‘Tullehassie [sic] W. Ark; from W. 8S. Robertson,’ and some- 
times write that item half a dozen times a day. Nearly half 
the American speciments in my collection have been gathered 
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by you.’’ School children, teachers, neighbors and friends all 
helped to gather the beetles and butterflies and moths that 
that filled the boxes William sent to Dr. Fitch. As farming 
increased and farm pests, such as grasshoppers and_ Osage 
orange borers, multiplied, he was in correspondence with the 
Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture re- 
garding them. He helped organize the Indian International 
Fair, and served on its board until the year of his death. In 
the summer of 1876 he went east on what must have been a 
busman’s holiday, for he was in charge of the Indian 
display at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia and he 
visited many schools, from which, he wrote Ann Eliza, he ‘‘got 
some good hints.”’ 


By the year 1880, Tullahassee had reached a peak of 
achievement, with a full teaching staff and more students— 
ninety five—than could well be accommodated. In the midst 
of preparations for Christmas, the great brick building caught 
fire and burned beyond repair. Two or three small buildings, 
once used for laundry and shop and storage, were all that 
remained of the school; but William, Ann Eliza and Miss 
Thompson took possession of these and continued Tullahassee 
on a small scale with the youngest boys only as pupils. Mary 
Alice,! now a clerk in Captain Pratt’s school for Indians at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, not only persuaded him to take twenty- 
five of the oldest Tullahassee students to Carlisle but managed 
free transportation for them. After Miss Thompson’s death, 
late in April, 1881, William became too exhausted to go on with 
his teaching, and he was taken to the home of Dr. Mason 
Fitch Williams in Muskogee for rest and medical treatment. 
Plans for the rebuilding of Tullahassee, instructions to Ann 
Eliza about the school and the garden, messages to the Creek 
students at Carlisle, filled his mind, but he could not rally 
strength to go on with these undertakings. On June 26, 1881, 
William Schenck Robertson died. 


_ Legus Perryman, speaking for all the Creeks, declared that 
in all his long and active friendship for them, William 8. 
Robertson had never meddled in their polities: ‘‘But the 
Muskokees say he was a very righteous man, and the light 
of his work will continue as long as the Muskokees exist.’’ 


1Mary Alice Robertson changed the order of her given na: d i 
known in Oklahoma history as “Alice M. Robertson.” Shonree eee in 1920, 
Oklahoma’s first woman member of Congress.—Ed. ; 
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ANN ELIZA WORCESTER ROBERTSON AS A LINGUIST 
By Hope Holway* 


“‘T said to some ladies the other day, as I showed them a 
beautiful volume, ‘I have just had the crowning joy of my life 
in receiving the Muskokee New Testament entire.’ But I im- 
mediately added as I thought of the four children, all of 
whom God had made earnest workers for himself, ‘Should a 
mother say that?’’’! So questioned Ann Eliza Worcester 
Robertson, writing in 1887 when she was sixty-one years old, 
looking back over her life as teacher, mother, wife of the su- 
perintendent of the Tullahassee Presbyterian Mission to the 
Creeks, and translator of the Bible into the Creek tongue.? 


After almost thirty years of work with the Creek, or Musko- 
kee language, she had become a scholar of recognized authority 
in this field, and her great linguisitie ability and untiring devo- 
tion to the task of giving the Bible to the Creeks in their own 
language had enabled her to complete the monumental work 
of translating all of the New Testament, as well as a large 
number of hymns, tracts, vocabulary studies, and short articles 
for the Indian Journal and other similar publications. For 
almost twenty years more she was to go on with this work, 
completing the translation of the historical portions of the 
Old Testament, the Psalms, much of Isaiah, the Song of Solo- 
mon, more hymns, many religious tracts, parts of the Discipline 


* Hope Holway is the author of two books in Harper’s Town and 
Country series: The Story of Water Supply and The Story of Health. She 
is a graduate of Radcliffe College, and her present interest is historical 
research for a bibliography of early teachers in the Oklahoma region, under- 
taken for the Women’s Archives of Radcliffe College, of which she is a 
national consultant. She is co-chairman of the Library Committee of 
Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art at Tulsa, and is giving time 
to the organization of the Alice Robertson Collection in the University 
of Tulsa. Mrs. Holway is a partner with her husband and two sons in the 
engineering firm of W. R. Holway and Associates of Tulsa—Kd. 

1From “The New Testament in Muskogee,” Woman’s Work for Woman, 
August, 1887. The magazine was an American Bible Society publicaton. 

2 Tullahassee Mission to the Creek Indians, founded by the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board in 1848 near what is now Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Except for the interval of the Civil War, it continued until 1881 as a 
mission and boarding school for both boys and girls. See “Mission Work 
among the Creeks” by Rev. Robert M. Loughridge, typescript in_the Alice 
Robertson Collection and Gilcrease Institute; “A History of the Tullahassee 
Mission,” by Corinne Ann Blair, Master’s thesis (1948), University of Tulsa; 
and Virgina E. Landerdale, “Tullahassee Mission,” The Chronicles of Ohla 
homa, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 285-300. 
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of the Methodist Church, part of the Baptist Manual, and all 
the time continuing the vocabulary studies, although she never 
finished her dictionary after the letter ‘E’. 


Ags the oldest daughter of Samuel Austin Worcester and 
his wife, Ann Orr, both imbued with the New England tradi- 
tional respect for the intellectual life, Ann Eliza was well 
equipped to take advantage of the education they desired for 
her. She was born at Brainerd Mission to the eastern Chero- 
kees in Georgia, and her father’s strong conviction that the 
Indian tribes must hear of the new Gospel in their own lan- 
guages was a part of her childhood certainties. 


When the family traveled the hard journey to the west 
with the Cherokees, she was old enough to appreciate the terrible 
catastrophe when the printing press sank with the boat and 
her father’s Cherokee Grammar was lost in the Arkansas River 
on their way to their first location at the Union Mission in the 
Osage country; and she could share in the satisfaction of the 
final establishment of the recovered press (and the family) 
at the Park Hill site, selected by her father, even though she 
grieved because her father never had time to write the Gram- 
mar again. 


When she was fifteen years old she was sent to her uncle’s 
home in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where the Academy had just’ 
been opened under Prof. James K. Colby, graduate of Dart- 
mouth and a classical scholar and unexcelled teacher, who per- 
suaded the uncle to allow Ann Eliza to study Greek as well 
as Latin. In after years she wrote to a Seminole preacher :* 
‘“How little did she then know that the future possession of the 
New Testament in their own tongue (the Muskokee and the 
Seminole tribes both speak the Creek language) was depend- 
ing on her course of studies.’’ 


She would gladly have continued her studies at St. Johns- 
bury, but there was great need of her as a teacher of the 
Cherokees at her father’s Park Hill station; and in 1846 the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions gladly 
accepted her services. There she learned at first hand the need 
of being able to communicate with the Indians in their own 


language and saw with her own eyes the outstanding work of 
her father’s Mission Press. 


3It is difficult to determine the exact nature and dates of glossaries, 
vocabulary studies, dictionary pages, etc., in the manuscripts. This study of 
words and phrases evidently occupied Mrs. Robertson during most of her 
active life. 

4¥rom Chaperone Magazine, August, 1894, Vol. 12, No. 6, and from 


what may be a first draft of this article, even though written in a disconcerting 
third person, in the Notebook, % 
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Her stay here was short, for a young Presbyterian minister 
and teacher, William Robertson, carried her away as his wife 
to the Tullahassee Mission for the Creek Indians, not far from 
what is now the City of Muskogee in Oklahoma. Except for 
the sad interval of the Civil War when the family had to flee 
to the north, Ann Eliza lived and worked here for thirty-five 
years as the wife of the superintendent of a mission boarding 
school, sometimes with over a hundred pupils and a large 
staff, which meant for her a heavy burden of sharing in the 
administrative work and of teaching. At one time according 
to her husband, she was teaching classes in Latin, Arithmetic, 
and ‘‘Watts on the Mind’’; at another he speaks of six hours 
a day of class work. Hers was at least oversight of the laborious 
physical householding chores of those days, making the soap 
over outdoor fires, dipping the candles, drying the apples, 
smoking the meat, and washing and ironing the clothes for 
the whole school. Besides all this, she had four small children 
to care for. William remarks in one letter to his parents in 


Wisconsin’ that Ann Eliza’s amusement is the study of Creek. 


All through these years, she contended with ill health. 
From only a few of many references in her husband’s letters 
to his parents we learn in 1852 that ‘‘Ann Eliza has not been 
able to teach this week; she is better this morning’’ and she 
adds, as she always did when he wrote his parents, ‘‘ . sad 
time with my throat; for more than a week swallowing no 
food but the finest gruel—lanced twice’’; (in 1856), ‘‘Ann 
Eliza is far from well; so unwell that I am going to send her 
home to Park Hill tomorrow in hopes that she will recruit,’’ 
and in the same letter, ‘‘Ann Eliza has made great progress 
in the Creek this year; she is now out of sight of the rest of 
us’’; and two years later (1858), ‘‘Ann Eliza continues far 
from strong; has a slight chill every once in a while... . she 
has too much to do.’’ It all sounds as if a tonsilectomy would 
have made a vast difference in Ann Eliza’s health, as well as 
a reliable supply of quinine for the ever-present malaria. There 
were seven pregnancies, also. In 1868, Leonard Worcester 
writes his brother-in-law a strong letter saying that he ‘‘ would 
not: place his wife in a position where she would break herself 
down, as Ann Eliza has and is still doing’’, and there is much 
more about overwork and Ann Eliza. 


5 William Robertson was one of the seven children of Rev. Samuel 
Robertson and Dorcas (Platt) Robertson of Winneconne, Wis., where Rev. 
Robertson was the Presbyterian minister. All the letters quoted in this 
article are in the Alice Robertson Collection, given to the University of 
Tulsa in the early 1930’s by Alice Robertson and her sisters. There are 
approximately 3,000 letters in the collection, of which this is No, 44, written 
in 1858. Snce Ann Eliza spent her last years with her daughter Alice (see 
note in “Cold Water Army” article in this number of The Chronicles), her 
papers and many of her father’s were in Alice’s possession and came to 
the University of Tulsa. 
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In the latter years of her life, after the closing of Tulla- 
hassee, which broke her husband’s heart and hastened his death, 
she lived with her daughter Alice in Okmulgee and Muskogee, 
Indian Territory, in much more comfortable health, except for 
her fractured hip caused by a fall from a cable car while on 
a visit to a daughter in Chicago, necessitating a six months’ 
stay in the Presbyterian hospital there, with never an entire re- 
covery. Even then she says, in an undated, unaddressed letter, 
re ees still there was little of that time when I could not do 
something each day on the work I loved, being especially anxious 
to finish revising my first New Testament work [Gospel of 
John] for a new edition, before I should be called away.”’ 


The fifth edition of the New Testament was almost ready, 
each version made more nearly perfect by her careful revision, 
when she died in 1905, leaving behind her a prodigious amount 
of work produced by her skill, patience, industry, and concen- 
tration, difficult enough for a person who had had nothing else 
to do all her life. It is gratifying that she received recogni- 
tion in her lifetime suitable for such achievement. ‘To quote 
her own words ;® 


“Little idea she had of this work ever bringing her into public 
notice until the receipt of a letter from her friend, Dr. A. A. E. 
Taylor, for so many years the loved President of Wooster University, 
Ohio, reminding her of the quickly forgotten incident of her present- 
ing him with a copy of the Bibliography’ and saying that he had 
at last found time for looking it through and that the result had 
been the conviction that such an amount of literary work as it told 
of should receive merited acknowledgment, even though it had been 
done by a woman. 


Shortly afterward Mrs. Robertson received a letter, dated 
June 18th, 1892, from the Secretary to the Board of Trustees, 
University of Wooster, Ohio, which read :8 


Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson 
Muscogee, I. T. 
Dear Madam: 


It affords me great pleasure to inform you officially that at a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University of Wooster, held 
on the 15th inst., the honorary degree of Ph. D. was conferred upon 
you. This was done on the recommendation of the Faculty of the 
University, and as a recognition of your superior attainments, es- 
pecially in linguistic studies, and of your enlarged usefulness as 
the result of your studies and writings. 


6 Chaperone Magazine, Alice Robertson Collection. 
ne aes of the Mushkogean Languages, by James C. Philling 


8 This official notice of the honorary Ph.D. d is si 
3 ; y Ph.D. degree is signed by Thomas 
K. Davis, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Wooster University. The letter 
is No. 909 in the Alice Robertson Collection. 
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May I be permitted to express the hope that it will be accepted 
by you not only as a reward for diligence and success in the past— 
but as a stimulus to greater efforts, and larger attainments and 
accomplishments in the future. 


Ann Eliza deserved this honor, unprecedented at that time, 
for she was a true linguist with an instinctive feeling for the 
function of language, and, in addition, an imaginative com- 
prehension of how to adapt the modes of one language to those 
of another so that the translation is easily comprehensible. 
Some of her comments, mostly from her Notebook,’ are illum- 
inating: 

23 OR the great but natural mistake of writing Indian languages 


for the benefit of English-speaking people, whereas they should be 
constructed for the Indians in the simplest way possible. 


“I did consider syllabic characters but soon found the number 
of syllables closing wtih consonant sounds was so large that it would 
multiply indefinitely the number of such characters. 


a er I am interested in every effort to increase knowledge of 
the Indian languages for I think them very wonderful and at the 
greatest remove from being a mere jargon. Indeed, I do not look 
upon them at all as the work of man but the Creator’s gift to man. 


Soon ee so much more (than in English) expressed in nouns and 
verbs, making the other Parts of Speech so much fewer in proportion 
—especially true of the Cherokee. 


She remarks once that she translated directly from the 
Greek when possible, because that language was more like Creek 
than was English. 


Ann Eliza sometimes speaks of ‘‘help in the Hebrew’’ 
given to her by that Presbyterian missionary to the Choctaws, 
the Reverend John Edwards, who had translated much of the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew. In her desire to come as close 
as possible to the original meaning of the text, she went through 
a laborious process, explained by a letter in 1896 to a Sabbath 
School group just after the Book of Psalms in Creek had gone 
to press. She says that a Creek translation was first written 
from English, then read psalm by psalm with Mr. Edwards, 
as opportunity permitted, probably in literal English which he 
compared with the Hebrew; or, as some manuscripts in the 
Alice Robertson Collection indicate, he may have interlined the 
Creek with literal English. Twice more it was translated into 
Creek and revised by Creek interpreters. 


Ann Eliza had a lively visual imagination for she showed 
great facility in translating our abstract nouns into Creek 
image phrases, even handling fine distinctions of degree or 
quality. Her memory was prodigious. She tells of using a 
notebook at first in which she jotted down every new word, 


9See description of Notebook in Appendix at end of this article. 
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but soon she was able to carry these words in her memory. Her 
ear was sensitive and accurate, and she was keenly aware of 
the niceties of pronunciation, accent, and stress which distin- 
euish primitive languages the world over. In working with 
her interpreters, she had them speak the words over and over 
until she had caught the inflection, and then used her linguistic 
ingenuity to approach the meaning as closely as possible, and 
approach it simply. Aware of the fact that her Creek readers 
considered careful pronunciation a mark of superior standing, 
she always took the oral phrase into consideration. In re- 
translating the Reverend J. R. Ramsay’s!® Gospel of Luke, the 
interpreter whom she valued most highly, N. B. Sullivan, was ill 
and lying in a darkened room. She would read the Greek, 
the English, and Ramsay’s Creek to him, verse by verse, and 
together orally they would work out their translation. Sulli- 
van helped her with most of the New Testament and once he 
commented that the work took twelve years, but it was a won- 
der that it was done at all: ‘‘If we finish a page a day we do 
well. We worked on one verse three hours.’? Ann Eliza’s 
passion for accurate detail was another quality that lifted her 
work above the mediocre. No small distinguishing variation 
was ever neglected. There are letters in the Alice Robertson 
Collection where she discusses with other translators the shaded 
meaning of certain very small changes in a word. Reading 
these, though one knows nothing about the Creek, there comes 
the realization that here is an authority. She knows what 
she is writing about. 


In 1901, Pleasant Porter writes to the Secretary of the 
Muskogee Presbytery which was preparing to pass a resolution 
against Mrs. Robertson being approved as the translator of the 
Book of Genesis, because she was planning to make changes 
in Mr. Ramsey’s former and admittedly imperfect transla- 
tion. Porter reminds the Presbytery that they have accepted 
and preached her New Testament in Creek as the Word of 
God, and why not the Old Testament? Then Porter itemizes 
the reasons why she should be the person to translate Genesis: 
(1) she has made the Bible a life study; (2) she has a natural 
aptness for language and understands the Creek language far 
better than any other of its translators; (3) she is intellectually 
the superior of them all and has a more analytical mind,—is a 
more profound thinker. ‘‘The charge that she obstinately holds 
peculiar views can only have reference to differences of opinion 


10 Rev. James Ross Ramsay was a Presbyterian missionary to ihe Creeks 
ant Seminoles and translator of the Scriptures He was a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary (1849) and commenced work among the 
Creeks immediately After the Civil War, he ministered for many years 
to the Seminoles, returning to his home in Pennsylvania to end his labors. 


He was one of Mrs. Robertson’s assistants and always conceded her ability 
to translate into Creek, 


Ui 


Alice Robertson Collection, Tulsa University) 


( 


In this group are interpreters and assistants (marked *) to 
Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson. Left to right: front row *Dorsey Fife, 
Wak-in-ha, *Rev. Thomas Perryman, back row, James C. Sefton, 


*Hon. David Hodge. 
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between herself and Dr. Loughridge in regard to the structure 
of the Creek language and the proper spelling of certain words; 
and, as I have already intimated, she is by far the most com- 
petent to discover the true structure and orthography.’’!! 


Ann Eliza was fulfilling her destiny when she became 
the outstanding authority on the Muskokee language, but one 
sees that it is not her motivation that lends value today to her 
work, sincere and honest as her motive was!? She firmly believed 
that the American Indians, and all heathen peoples, must be 
able to understand the wonderful Bible truths; for without 
clear knowledge of them they must perish, and perish eternally. 
Ann Eliza was dedicated to the cause of giving the Bible to the 
Creeks and Seminoles, and she speaks once of the necessity of 
the translators and assistants also being dedicated to the same 
great cause of saving souls. She never wavered in this faith. 
And then there is the great essential, she possessed scholarship 
as well as faith. 


Ann Eliza managed her life, handicapped by difficulties, 
to do what she desired. She gained eminence that must have 
pleased her though she tried to conceal her pride. She had a 
sympathetic husband, for William 8. Robertson was as zealous 
as she to reach the Creek people through their own language, 
for he himself was a scholar in his own right. Much of their 
work was done together, and she speaks of his constant en- 
couragement to her as ‘‘remarkable.’’ Both of them must 
have felt great discouragement when they received a letter!” 
from John C. Lowrie, secretary of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Board, saying that it is “‘.... not likely our Board 
will consent to incur this expense (payment of interpreters), 
for there is one consideration of much weight ... . the prob- 


11 The quotation is from Letter No. 902 of the Alice Robertson Collection. 
Gen. Pleasant Porter was born in 1840, the oldest child of Benjamin Edward 
and Phoebe Porter of the Creek Nation. He attended school at the Kowetah 
and Tullahassee Missions. He served four years as a Confederate soldier 
and twelve years as a member of the Creek Council, in which he became 
presiding officer of the House of Kings. During the “Sands Rebellon” of 
1871, the Creek Council assigned him the leadership of the Creek light horse- 
men to quell the insurrection, and again he was the commander of the light 
horsemen during the “Green Peach War,” 1882-3, services for which he was 
popularly addressed as “general.” He served as delegate from the Creek 
Nation to Washington many times. Always interested in education, he served 
as Superintendent of Schools for a long period. His friendship with the 
Robertson family was of long duration, and Ann Eliza more than once ap- 
pealed to him for help in giving the words of the Bible to the Creeks. For 
reference see John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Pleasant Porter,’ Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 3 (September, 1931), pp. 318-34. 

12 See Notes and Documents in this number of The Chronicles for the 
listing of Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson’s work in the Creek language.— Ed. 

12From Letter No. 299 in the Alice Robertson Collection, Universty of 


Tulsa. 
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ability that most, if not all the Creeks will after a while under- 
stand English, rendering it no longer nceessary to use the 
native language, and the sooner this can be brought about, the 
better.’ And Ann Eliza must have called on all her powers of 
Christian forbearance when eighteen years later (1883), she 
received the following from the same Secretary :!* 


I am under the impression that you will not find it best to be 
all the time at work on your translations, but with your knowledge 
of the Creek language and people you can be very useful in visiting 
among them, reading and talking of the Bible to them; and so the 
evening of your life will be useful and happy, perhaps to a greater 
degree than in any other way. The Lord direct you and bless you 
in all your way. 


There are suggestions from the Board that the Song Book 
might be published in smaller type and some hymns left out. 
‘“‘T fear he |Mr. Robertson] does not appreciate the embarrassed 
financial condition of the Board.’’!4 Even members of the 
family who might be expected to be sympathetic and proud of 
their kinfolk, write, ‘‘I tell you, it really seems of little use 
to expend money and toil and life upon the Indians. Where 
is the lasting fruit? Witness the sad immoralities of some 
of your most esteemed and trusted members.’’!® 


Then, too, there are whispers that she was neglecting her 
children for the sake of the Indians. Son Samuel minces no 
words on that subject in his autobiography. Undoubtedly 
Ann Eliza was sometimes uneasy about this matter; wondering 
whether the children or the New Testament in Creek should be 
the crowning glory of her life. But she and William never 
faltered in their faith that what they were doing was for 
the glory of God and the salvation of the Creek Indians. 


Her ill health, too, even that handicap was turned to good 
use. She certainly gives it credit for much of her accomplish- 
ment as she looks back in her later years. In articles, letters, 
and in the Notebook she speaks of her hours ‘‘on the lounge’’ 


as productive ones. An autobiographical sketch in the Note- 
book says: 


Much of this work was done around the cares and labors of the 
large boarding school, and such a degree of knowledge of the 
language would never have been gained but for frequent prostra- 


tions and resort to the lounge, where every means of learning was 
improved. 


John’s Gospel lay in manuscript when he [Mr. Robertson] re- 
opened the school,16 neither he or his interpreter having the time 


13 From Letter No. 670, loc. cit. 
14From Letter No. 277, loc. cit. 
15 From Letter No. 228, loc. cit. 


16Tullahassee Mission and School suffered much from raiding parties 


during the Civil War. The buildings had to be practically reconstructed 
when the Robertson family returned from Kansas. 
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for finishing it. It was unwillingness to let this Gospel lie unfin- 
ished when the people had so small a portion of the Bible that led 
Mrs. Robertson [she herself wrote this in the third person] to im- 
prove some of the time spent on the lounge in finishing it. 


Who took Ann Eliza’s place in the kitchen and dining- 
room while she lay on the lounge, making notes in some previous 
translation or adding to the piles of manuscript around her? 
Who was making the butter and taking care of the milk and 
baking the bread? There again, when Ann Eliza looks back 
on those years, she has no evident qualms about the burdens 
which others carried for her. Those helpers were serving the 
Lord, too, and bringing salvation closer to their fellow Creeks 
by releasing her from physical labor. In the Notebook she 
writes of Miss K. Winslett, the Rev. David Winslett’s daughter, 
and remarks about several others on this at different times: 


She added to her own duties help for me in my school duties so 
as to give me time for my Creek work. Another young teacher from 
Ohio did the same, giving me help in like spirit for beyond her 
duties. When I protested that she must do so no longer, she answer- 
ed, ‘Oh, Mrs. Robertson, you must let me do that much toward 
giving the Creeks the Bible!’ 


So all had worked together for good in the service of God 
and there need be no regrets for the means that had been 
used to give Ann Eliza time for the work she loved to do. 
The irony is that the value of this service as she saw it, will 
never be known until God gives up all his secrets. There is no 
answer now as to how many Creeks were saved by the Bible 
in their own language and what the nature of this salvation 
was. This is a question that Ann Eliza never asked. Faith 
was enough for her, and the pure joy of gaining mastery over 
this language was not clouded by any doubt as to the value of 
her work. She reached the eminence of scholarship not merely 
because she managed her life to attain it; natural endowment 
and the power of dedication to a great cause raised her up. 
Her energy and patience and her true regard and affection for 
her Indian pupils contributed much. Once in her Notebook 
she writes: ‘‘. .. . rejoicing to give encouragement to any 
work which shall either benefit or perpetuate the name of the 
tribes to whom God gave this country before Columbus’s great 
discovery. I sympathize with all my heart in their feeling 
that they have rights in this country and do not need to count 
themselves beggars.’’ 


There are many women today who would greatly admire 
Ann Eliza for what she did with her life to give her personal 
satisfaction and would sympathize with her in her ‘‘crowning 
joy.’’ Yet these same women would find it very difficult to 
have any meeting of minds with her. They would feel it 
peculiar that she considered ‘‘My Gracious’? and ‘‘By the 
Eternal’’ as profanity and that the word ‘“‘bless’’ forms too 
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precious a part of our Bible to be degraded to such a use as 
“Bless my soul,’ or even ‘‘Bless your dear heart.” Her idea 
is now old-fashioned, because few, if any, carry implications 
of words as far as that. In her, one admits that there is the 
linguist. For her, words have definite implications; they have 
history as well as meaning; there is purity in language as well 
as in conduet. 


When we read in the Notebook a draft of a letter to Dr. 
Lyman Abbot, editor of The Outlook (October, 1901) that she 
is grieved because his writings have an influence towards 
scepticism because he does not take the Bible literally; and 
another letter to a church society disapproving of gifts of 
jewelry to ministers’ wives as too costly and worldly, she moves 
a little farther from us. We read of her destroying a whole 
package of the Sunday school magazine Sunbeam because it 
contained a print of Raphael’s ‘‘Alba Madonna.’’ She is 
shocked because the baby Jesus has on no clothes, and she 
writes scolding the editor for printing a picture that maligns 
Jesus’s mother, making Mary seem ‘‘worse about clothing her 
child than the ‘wild Indians’.’’ 


Ann Eliza, by virtue of her patient industry, her under- 
standing and imagination, and the unusual power of her mind, 
entered into the company of scholars. Today she would be 
comfortably at home in the halls of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and its Bureau of American Ethnology. And, if there 
is conversation beyond the stars, Ann Eliza Worcester Robert- 
son and James C. Pilling, and John Eliot, and perhaps even 
Albert Pike!’ are never lacking converse and fellowship, for 
they are all members of that ageless company who are eternally 
contemporary. 


17 Albert Pike, (1809-1891), school teacher, newspaper editor and owne:, 
lawyer, Confederate soldier, author, linguist, and exponent of Freemasonry. 
He was born in Boston, educated at Framingham Academy, and was holder 
of an honorary degree from Harvard College. He was commander of a 
cavalry regiment in the Mexican War, and negotiator with Indian tribes in 
1861. His was a colorful life but full of trouble. He disappoinied Ann 
Eliza greatly, because his “Vocabulary of Indian Languages” was never 
published according to promise. Ann Eliza had contributed much hard 
work to this Vocabulary, “in the kitchen, the dining-room, the door-yard, and 
elsewhere,” as she describes (in the Notebook) her efforts to correct the 
1500 slips of paper on which Creek and other words in other Indian 


languages were written to be submitted to the linguists close to the daily users 
of these words. 
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SAMUEL WORCESTER ROBERTSON 


By Martin Wenger* 
INTRODUCTION 


Samuel W. Robertson who was born in 1860 was a member of 
the famous Worcester-Robertson family so active in missionary work 
among the Cherokee and Creek Indians. His mother was the daughter 
of Samuel A. Worcester and his father was William Schenk Robertson, 
who labored long in behalf of the Creek Indians as teacher and minister. 
Unlike many members of the family, Mr. Robertson did not pursue re- 
ligious work but instead became a public school teacher. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1883 and taught in various Vermont and New 
Hampshire schools until 1908. During this time he received a master’s 
degree from Dartmouth. 


In 1908 Mr. Robertson moved to California and joined the faculty 
of Santa Barbara High School, in 1909, where he taught for twenty 
years until his retirement in 1929. Mr. Robertson was married to the 
former Grace Knight of Vermont and they had one son, Alfred K. 
Robertson. Samuel W. Robertson died January 30, 1939, as a result of 
injuries received from a fall. 


Mr. Robertson set down the highlights of his life in a lengthy 
narrative, about 1930. Some years ago, Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
recognizing its value for Oklahoma history contributed the manuscript 
with many added notes to the Editorial Department of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. When this spring number of The Chronicles was 
planned to be dedicated to the memory of the Reverend Samuel Austin 
Worcester and his family, space limintations required the condensation 
of the Robertson manuscript if it was included. The responsibility of 
preparing the abridged narrative as it is here presented was accepted at 
the request of the Editor. Every effort has been made to keep in this 
all the passages from the original, which present insight into the life of 
the Robertson family. Some adjustment and consolidation of sentences 
have been made with an occasional deletion of a word or two in order 
to have the abridgement read as a smooth flowing narrative. Some 
paragraphs which have little bearing, if any, on Oklahoma history and 
life have been removed. New words have not been substituted for those 
of Mr. Robertson, nor has the meaning of the passages been altered by 
the changes. Persons wishing to read the entire autobiography with 
Mrs. Foreman’s valuable notes will find it in the historical collections 
preserved in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


— Martin Wenger* 


“Martin Wenger served several years as Assistant State Archivist for 
Colorado before he was appointed and came to his present position as 
Librarian in the Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art 
at Tulsa, in which a large collection of Worcester and Robertson material 


is preserved.—Ed. 
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I was born in Old Tullahassee Mission, Indian Territory.! 
The family Bible assures me that I arrived on the 18th, Sep- 
tember, 1860. My parents were missionaries with a deep-rooted 
love for their work and a belief that the Indians needed their 
help more than my father and mother needed the comforts 
to be had in Winneconne, Wisconsin, in which state my father 
had a fine position as a teacher. They thought, too, that those 
same Indians needed their help more than their own children 
did, or that God would look after the children and see that 
they grew up to lives of usefulness in spite of the little atten- 
tion they would be likely to receive from their parents. As 
to the correctness of their judgment in these two respects, 
I shall have to let others decide. 


As the result of this conviction my next recollections are 
elimpses now and then of scenes in and around the ‘‘Indian 
Orphan Institute,’’ not far from Highland, Kansas. A young 
country kid loves horses and his first great desire is to ride 
one alone. Late one afternoon, on the back of a faithful old 
nag, I was letting him walk leisurely toward the barn, when the 
sight of my oldest sister caused me to swell with pride and 
I made the old horse trot—an act I regretted very much, as 
I fell weeping into the chips near the woodpile. When later, 
at the tender age of five, I was allowed to drive the farm team 
alone for a half mile, I felt I had reached the maximum of 
childhood’s joys. 


My parents’ hearts were set on getting back to the Indian 
Territory and to the work so suddenly terminated by the war 
because the Indians did not remain neutral. The Territory 
Indians, very many of them at least, kept slaves and lived 
somewhat luxuriously. Hence many of them joined the Con- 
federate forces, though some went to the Union armies. As a 
result, the Territory became a prey to both armies, and the 
noncombatants’ lives were not safe. But, war over, the Indians 
were calling for their missionary friends to come back and 
start the schools once more. Whether Mother or Father was 
the more anxious to go, I, of course, do not know, but I have 
a suspicion that my mother, born on missionary grounds, was 
not all backward in appealing to him to go to the rescue of 


‘those poor Indians,’’ and it was probably her appeal that 
helped along the decision. 


1Tullahassee Mission was established in 1848 about twelve miles west of 
Ft. Gibson by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions as a mission to 
the Creek Indians. Between 1861 and 1867 the mission was closed on account 
of the Civil War and during these times troops used the buildings for various 
purposes. See Virginia E. Lauderdale, “Tullahassee Mission,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 285-300. 
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There was only one way to go, and that was in the covered 
wagon drawn by horses or mules. The family with twin babies 
born in the Institute had a two-horse covered wagon for their 
transportation. The household goods, provisions, and cooking 
utensils were loaded into a wagon drawn by four mules. I 
remember we camped among the tall dead weeds on a river 
_ bank, the frost was heavy on everything, and the wolves howled 
around the camp. I have a vivid recollection of arrival at a 
river, the Neosho, that the ferryman said was too deep to ford. 
But the driver of the four mules did not believe it and so he 
drove right in. I can still see the mules swimming toward the 
other bank. The result was the saving of the ferry fee at the 
expense of spending a day drying the bedding and eatables. 


We had relatives at Fort Gibson, our first destination. 
There was no bridge over the Grand River so we were ferried 
across on a flat boat attached to a rope stretched across from 
bank to bank. 


I remember little of how we got from there to the ruins 
of Old Tullahassee Mission twelve miles away. I just have a 
vague memory of tall dead weeds all around the old brick 
building which had only walls and floors remaining. The big 
down-stairs rooms had been used for stables. The sixty-foot- 
deep well was still usable, its walls not caved in. JI remember 
that one of the horses tied to a post in the yard managed to 
hang itself during the night, and when found in the morning, 
had been partly eaten by hungry wolves. 


I remember that the growth of weeds and grass, on old 
fields deserted because of the war, was thick, tall and dry, a 
menacing fire threat. A fire across the open prairie with a 
strong gale blowing could outrun a good horse. It was one 
of the joys of my kid days to go up into the cupola of the 
old mission building, and watch the flames running across 
the prairies and rejoice because I was at a safe distance from 
them. 


Back to old mission memories: The first big job was to 
get the old building and the grounds in shape to start school 
again. A big, three-story building, doors and windows all 
gone; a big hole in one wall, no fences—oh, just nothing but 
the hulks of the main building and a couple of old log houses 
used for smokehouses and wash-houses. No carpenter’s shops 
or window sash and door factories within hundreds of miles, 
so orders were sent to Cincinnati, Ohio, for needed supplies 
and in due time goods arrived by boat down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and up the Arkansas to the mouth of the 
Verdigris not far from the present city of Muskogee, and were 
left on the bank to be hauled by pony and ox wagons to their 
destination. During the trip up the Arkansas, an accident 
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soaked most of the goods with the red water of the river, which 
did not benefit them very much, but in as much as they were 
needed at once, father accepted them from the insurance com- 
pany, thus saving something on the original cost. 


One carpenter of unusual ability was secured to attend to 
the work and it was well done. The two dollars and keep that 
he received was considered a princely wage, for day labor in 
abundance could be had for 50 to 75 cents a day. 


Fences were also built to separate the girls’ yards from 
those allowed the boys and the front yard from which both 
boy and girl students were excluded, so that we missionary 
kids might have grounds of our own. 


Traveling was difficult in those days. Ten miles and back 
in one day was quite an undertaking in a country that had 
nothing worthy the name of road. Bridges were unknown and 
it was generally a case of having to ford the river that lay 
across the path, or now and then employ a ferryman with a 
flat boat propelled by a long pole. If the depth was too great 
for poles, then oars would be used. Perhaps the boat would 
land where it was intended and perhaps it would land way 
below and have to be pushed back to the landing bank. But 
most people went around on pony back for ponies would go 
almost anywhere even into swimming water. Wagons were 
few and erude. Harnesses consisted chiefly of hames, a pair 
of rope or chain traces, and a band of some kind over the back. 
We had a one horse wagon with small body and high seat. 
Mother took her four youngest kids to visit their aunt and 
cousins at Ft. Gibson. Two rivers to cross; the Verdigris near 
where Wagoner now is, and the Grand with Ft. Gibson just 
across it. I have absolutely no recollection of any part of the 
trip except crossing the Verdigris on the way home. Mother 
missed the ford, and sturdy old Jim got into swimming water. 
I stood up and clung to the seat and Grace hung onto the 
babies. Purchases that were in the wagon bed went floating 
down stream, but the old horse got us all safely on shore and 
a frightened mother was long in recovering from the effects 
of that experience. 


My father was a wonderful man.2 How little I appreciated 
as a boy his limitless kindness; his complete devotion to the 
cause for which he was giving his life; his sagacity in handling 
men; his all-around education and his ability to adapt him- 
self to the mental powers of those to whom he gave of that 
educational training-—the real evidence of a successful teacher. 


2 William Schenk Robertson, the father of the author, is the subject 


oe study in this issue hy Althea Bass. He was born in 1820 and died in 
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Father was teacher, superintendent, minister, and physician 
at the school, often serving as preacher for outlying districts. 
I sometimes used to ride ‘‘double’’ with him on his trips, and 


_ there still abides with me memories of that thoughtful, sincere 


face, as he spoke through interpreters, to his all-too-ignorant 


audiences. He truly gave his own life that the Muskogee In- 


dians might in a measure, at least, be prepared for United 
State citizenship, which came to them altogether too soon and 
against their wishes. ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this.’’ 


To my mother was left my ‘‘bringing up’’ and the discip- 


_linary methods to make me walk in the straight and narrow 


path and father seldom interfered. I can remember but two 


’ occasions when because Mother was sick, he undertook the 


whipping act. It hurt him worse than it did me. Kindness 
was his stock in trade. 


During my life at Tullahassee I experienced the five stages 
of human development. There was the fishing and hunting 
stage when I went fishing with bended pin and spool of thread 
and hunting with the same kids with clubs or bows and arrows. 
I was an expert arrow maker. Could feather an arrow as 


‘skillfully as the Indians themselves. With clubs fashioned 


somewhat like a mortar pestle we could drive squirrels from 
their nests and in time knock them from a limb. 


Old Indian Territory, just after the Civil War, was a fine 
place to experience the pastoral age. There were no fences, 


-everyone’s cattle and hogs ran wild and owners of corn and 


potato fields and vegetable gardens had a problem on their 
hands to make fences that could not be gotten through by hogs 
or jumped over by cattle. I used to help in chasing hogs out 
of the yard and corn fields. Cows were turned out to pasture 
while the calves were kept in bondage to bring their mothers 
home every evening. The cows would wander far away. It 
was often my duty to go on foot or pony-back to hunt them up. 


At the Mission there was an apple orchard, a one-acre 
garden in the rear, and a corn field that grew from small 
beginning to a forty acre enclosure. Some plows made by 
former slaves were rather crude and it was often a hard task 
to keep them in the ground to turn a good furrow. Later we 
had better ones and better horses, mules and oxen. I! plowed 
with a yoke of oxen and then with a pair of horses before J 
was strong enough to lift the plow around at the corner though 
I could hold on strong enough to keep it going after the team 
had pulled it around. It was lots of fun. I was just learning 
to drive a mower when I was sent east to school. 


Every live youth has some ideal to which he hopes to 
attain. I had mine. It was to be able to drive a four-in-hand. 
Driving a pair was too easy. What a joy it would be to drive 
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four! The hired man was a skillful driver. He taught me | 


and for the time my ambition was achieved when I was haul- 
ing logs from the Arkansas Bottom to the mill. Two mules 
and two horses as I remember it. 


To go back to hunting and fishing. _ When my father | 
thought I was old enough to give up hunting with clubs and | 


bows and arrows, and the dangers of tree-climbing, he let me 


have a little single-barrel, muzzle-loading shot-gun. Can you | 
imagine a happier or prouder kid than I was when I loaded | 


it for the first time, carefully measuring the amount of powder 


and shot to be used and properly ramming them down and | 


performing the last essential: placing the percussion cap in 
place! Now for a rabbit for my first victim. I sneaked down 
along the hedge. Sure enough, there was the unsuspecting 
rabbit that I had hoped to find. At close range, I put the 
gun to my shoulder and fired. The poor rabbit fell over and 
I rushed to pick him up. Excited beyond belief, shouting at 
the top of my voice, I ran to the house with my booty. One 
of the Indian boys said, ‘‘Is that all you got? I thought you 
had shot a deer.’’ 


I had a good rabbit dog to accompany me when I went 
wandering in the woods. I went just as often as I could make 
my mother believe that the state of my health, especially in 
the form of a headache, made it best for me to get out into the 
open air instead of trying to learn my book lessons. 


Perhaps you would like to know how I came to be born 
on missionary ground. My forebears on mother’s side were 


ministers for eight generations back, and on my father’s side 
for at least three. Great grandfather, L. Worcester, was pastor — 
of the Congregational Church in Peacham, Vermont, for fifty 


years. If a Peachamite was awakened in the middle of the 
night and asked: ‘‘Who made you?’’ the reply would be, 


‘‘Father Worcester.’? So much was he loved and respected — 


by his flock. 


My grandfather, Samuel Austin Woreester, fitted for col- | 


lege at the Peacham Academy, then he went to Vermont: Uni- 
versity. Money was scarce so he walked to Burlington with 
the opening of each year and back home at the close. To save 
graduation expenses he lettered his own sheep-skin in a most 
artistic fashion, and I am glad that it came into my possession 
thru my mother and that I can leave it to my son. College 
over, following his forebears, grandfather took a theological 
course and then decided to go as a missionary to the Georgia 
Cherokee Indians. He made a fine missionary until Georgia 


3 Samuel Austin Worcester was born in 1789 and died in 1859. He is 
the subject of an article in this issue of The Chronicles, 
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decided to try to get rid of the Cherokees and their missionaries, 
and ordered all white men in the Cherokee lands to get out or 
become a citizen of Georgia. Standing on his rights as an 
American Citizen, he refused to do either and accordingly was 
arrested and jailed, convicted by Georgia courts; his case was 
carried by influential friends to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a verdict rendered in his favor. But Presi- 
dent Jackson, desirous of retaining the good will of Georgia, 
said: ‘‘John Marshall has rendered his decision, now let him 
carry it out.’? And the governor of Georgia said: ‘‘If the 
United States wants him free, let it send down and take him 
out.’? States Rights with a vengeance! For eighteen months, 
grandfather remained in state prison, serving as a common 
criminal until he felt to stay longer would accomplish nothing 
worth while, and then with making a due apology to the gov- 
ernor, he was freed and returned to his family. 


The Cherokees were finally transferred to what is now the 
state of Oklahoma. With them went grandfather and his 
family and established himself at a place named Park Hill, 
not far from the present city of Tahlequah, Oklahoma. Mean- 
time, from Huntington, Long Island, a young graduate of Union 
College, the son of a Presbyterian minister with a desire to 
be of service to mankind, volunteered as a missionary under 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, to go as a teacher 
to the Creeks. Naturally, in due season, the young missionary 
met the older missionary’s oldest daughter, had her name 
changed from Worcester and her allegiance from the Congre- 
gational Church and Cherokees, to the Presbyterian Church 
and Creek Indians.* I was the fourth child of this union and 
my mother tried in vain to have me continue unbroken the 
long line of ministers on both sides of the family, but I re- 
fused and ever since have stood out as the black sheep unable 
to adapt himself to the self-denials and religious devotion of 
the rest of the family. I have found an entirely different 
happiness in living. The thousands of youths and grownups 
whom I have helped along life’s highway are my assurances 
that my life as a teacher rather than a preacher has had its 
abundant reward. 


Just how long it was before the mission building was ready 
for use again, my memory does not recall. The time came, 
however, when father and the board of trustees sent out notice 
that fifteen boys and fifteen girls could be accommodated. 


4W. S. Robertson married Samuel A. Worcester’s daughter, Ann Eliza, 
in 1850. At that time Ann was 24 years old. The Robertsons had the follow- 
ing children: Ann Augusta (b. 1851), Mary Alice (b. 1854), Grace Leeds 
(b. 1856), Samuel W. (the author of this biography, b. 1860), Dora (b. 1863), 
and John and William (twins born during the War). The latter three 
all died during early infancy—‘“Bibliographical File,” Alice Robertson Papers, 
University of Tulsa. 
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Their ages ranged from twelve to twenty and they came from 
far and near. The oldest boy lived three miles away, while 
others came in wagons from twenty to forty miles or more 
for a chance to learn. Many of them could not speak English, 
and their first task was to learn that. Father had an Indian 
primer in which were pictures of various animals and objects 
familiar to children, with the names in Creek and English 
below. Then short sentences in both languages, and thus the 
beginners had a chance to learn rather quickly. Of course, 
the few who had parents who could speak both languages could 
understand both and were a great help to those who under- 
stood their own language only. Interpreters were always es- 
sential and for ordinary occasions the few students who could 
speak both languages served very satisfactorily. Had I been 
allowed to associate with the Indian children from the first, 
I would have become a very capable interpreter, for early 
youth is the time to learn any language by associating with 
those whose native tongue it is. Mother did not allow me to 
‘‘yitech in and learn it’’ until after I was twelve years old 
when I was old enough to escape further application of the 
dreaded switch. I then learned it very rapidly, and so well 
that I had no brogue and in the dark could not be told from a 
native by my speech. In fact, I was one of only two whites 
who could claim that distinetion. I was, therefore, a pretty 
fair interpreter when I left home at the age of fifteen, and 
even now, at the age of seventy, I can read the language quite 
intelligently, though I can not speak it correctly. 


In Old Tullahassee Mission back in the period of 1867 to 
1880, it went without question that youth were to learn to 
work with their muscles as well as their minds—the girls to 
learn to cook, make their own clothes and do everything that 
could be asked of a home-maker of those times. The boys, 
to cut wood, split rails and build fences, cultivate garden 
patches, care for field crops and whatever other things that 
could be used later in home-caring-for. In the morning every 
one was up and ready for breakfast, chief article of which was 
griddle cakes cooked by girls who had gotten up at 4:30 to 
stand over the stove until the cakes were piled high. It took 
a lot of them to supply one hundred hungry stomachs. They 
were not griddle-cakes ‘‘like mother bakes’’ but of course corn 
meal with little shortening. Generally there was plenty of 
New Orleans molasses. It was washed down by coffee that 
had been none too well parched by one or more girls and ground 
m a small grinder. I had to use water with mine. I guess 
sometimes we had some kind of meat for breakfast, but not 
often. Breakfast over, morning prayers followed. Verses from 
the Bible, a song either in English or Creek and then all 
kneeled down on the rough floor for the prayer. Morning 
devotions over, the boys and girls marched out single file to 


(Pheto taken in 1896. Oklahcma Historical Society collections) 
The three Robertson sisters. Left to right in front: Miss Alice 


M. Robertson, Mrs. Grace R. Merriman, Center, in back: Mrs. Augusta 
R. Moore. 
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be sent in divisions to work awhile before school began. At 
nine o0’clock the bell rang for school and the boys and girls 
met in their separate rooms which served as living rooms also. 
Desks were home-made from walnut trees cut in the river bot- 
toms and sawed in a little mill in the boy’s yard. Lessons 
were not very profound, as most of the pupils knew little Eng- 
lish. After school at four-thirty, manual labor was due again 
till nearly six. ‘‘Prayers’’ followed the evening meal and I 
can remember that many a time, instead of kneeling, I sat 
on the floor and went to sleep with my head against the bench, 
and was later aroused sufficiently to stumble out into the 
room where my trundle bed was awaiting me and snuggled 
into it as quickly as I could. 


There was generally the lack of mother’s care and the 
good-night kiss that I later saw so fondly given to my own little 
boy by his mother whose time could be given to him instead 
of being practically wasted on children who could not appre- 
ciate the efforts put forth in their behalf. Alas, it has always 
seemed to me that the devoted work of my father and mother 
and later my sisters for these descendants of the aborigines, 
was a case of love’s labor lost. A mother’s first duty is the 
care of her own offspring. If then she can devote her energies 
to the salvation of other children, there can be no sensible ob- 
jection to her doing so. I presume in my case she had such 
implicit confidence in my ability to take care of myself that 
she did not realize that she was neglecting me at all. 


Monday, instead of Saturday, was holiday at the Mission, 
because there was always a big washing to be done by the 
boys. Breakfast over, the boys were divided into companies 
with captains and assigned to their tasks. The one they liked 
best was that of going out into nearby woods to fell trees and 
chop them up into stove wood at the ever present wood pile. 
Pleasanter still it was, to go out rail-sphtting. There was an 
abundance of good red-oak in the forest. I loved to help 
build the well known Virginia rail fences and try to make 
them hog and pig tight for all domestic animals were allowed 
to run at large and fences were built to keep them out rather 
than to keep them in. 


Monday afternoon was play day. The boys were per- 
mitted to go where they pleased to hunt or fish or gather wild 
nuts and fruit in season. The girls were not so fortunate for 
they were allowed to go only in one group with a teacher in 
charge. In season, they could go to pick wild flowers, straw- 
berries, black berries or even wild onions in the early spring. 
They were very welcome after a winter of living with little 
in the vegetable line. Any kind of a green edible was immedi- 
ately used to help out the scanty bill of fare. I spent Monday 
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afternoons with the boys. In their own lore, those Indians 
were far wiser than I, wiser beyond their years in many ways. 
Their stolid indifference to most kinds of fear and pain, their 
ability to take hard knocks with a grin, their willingness to 
share their good luck with others not so lucky has stayed with 
me all my life. 


Of all the days of the year, there was none in any way 
approaching Christmas day. For months we kids looked for- 
ward to it. We wondered, just as children do today, what 
we were to get from the Christmas tree and anticipated with 
joy the rare treat of doughnuts and mince pie that came at that 
time only. Everything was guarded carefully so that the 
surprises might be great depending wholly on how many boxes 
of toys and useful articles would be in the anticipated big 
wooden boxes from one or another missionary society. 


A few days before the 25th of December, some man with 
an assistant boy or two, would hitch up the pair of horses 
and go down to the banks of the Verdigris River and select, 
eut down, and bring back two good-sized cedar trees, those 
with berries on preferred, and bring them to be set up in the 
‘‘middle school room,’’ one for the boys and one for the girls. 
Once they were in place guards were stationed at the doors 
and only the favored few who were selected to trim the trees 
could gain entry, and they, stealthily through a partially 
opened door. The big boxes were opened, and the big job of 
deciding what article should go to each so as to keep all satis- 
fied was undertaken. The trees were loaded with presents for 
everyone. There were no brilliant electric lights, and the 
kerosene lamps radiated little more than modern candles. Small 
“‘dipped’’ candles were fastened on the small limbs of the trees. 
The whole thing was quite brilliant to our eyes, however. When 
finally, all was ready on Christmas evening, the doors were 
opened and the boys marched in from one side and the girls 
from the other. A program of speaking and songs followed, 
little appreciated by us smaller fry who were all too eager 
to receive our gifts and then enjoy that coveted piece of pie 
and a good big doughnut. 


Some way, through father’s effort, there was added to the 
mission’s limited equipment, a small hand printing press. 
Father was always endeavoring to do the practical, helpful 
thing, and out of this little press went much of interest to the 
Creeks. My sister Gusta might be called the ‘‘foreman’’ of 
the little establishment, though father wanted me and some 
of the more capable boys who understood both English and 
Creek to do most of the type-setting and press work. One of 
father’s practical ideas was to have the merchants at the Old 
Agency and the new-started city of Muskogee furnish paper 
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bags on which we would print gratis, in English and Creek, 
the names of the stores and the kind of goods they had for 
sale. A little paper, called Our Monthly, was started in Jan- 
uary 1873. Printed as Volume 2, Number 1, because it was 
preceded by one gotten up by the teachers and students but 
written instead of printed. I managed to save most of the 
numbers down to October, 1875, and they probably compose 
the only set in existence unless the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington has a set among the Indian documents contributed 
to it by my mother who did a good deal of language research 
for the Institution in an effort to see if the language of the 
Five Tribes were at all related. 


Our Monthly had four pages, three columns to a page, eight 
by eleven inches. We printed two pages at a time, I doing 
most of the press work while an Indian boy served as printer’s 
devil. The press work was not always what it should have been, 
but was as well as many a modern country paper whose supply 
of ink seemed too low to print clearly. I find it a very inter- 
esting relic of the past and now and then try to read the Creek 
articles. Most of them I can still understand, but some of the 
biblical translations are hard to follow. There are lessons for 
learning English by having it with the native names and short 
phrases; hymns in Creek of translations by my mother; rather 
clever poems by sister Grace; school programs with my name 
as one of the speakers of which I have no remembrance. I 
helped issue the first edition of the Indian Journal which was 
I believe the first White Man’s paper printed in old Indian 
Territory.§ 


5“The Creek National Council gave a hand press to Tullahassee Mission 
at the request of Leonard Worcester, the superintendent. The first volume 
of Our Monthly, one copy to the issue, was a written one. The printed one 
began as Vol. 2, No. 1, in January, 1873, and the last issue was probably 
made in 1876. There was no subscription price. Mr. Robertson was chief 
printer although Sister Gusta frequently came to the rescue in type-setting 
having learned the art from a smal] hand book. The Creek National Council 
passed an act October 13, 1874, appropriating $100.00 to pay for printing 
1000 copies of Our Monthly. The magazine was to be issued monthly for 
the year commencing November 1, 1874, and ending October 30, 1875. For 
a full account of his magazine see: Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 52, 215-245-47.” 
—Annotation by Carolyn Thomas Foreman from the manuscript of the 
unabridged autobiography of Mr. Robertson available at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

6“An act was passed by the Creek National Council and approved by 
Principal Chief Samuel Checote, October 16, 1875, by which eleven prominent 
men of the Five Civilized Tribes were declared a body corporate within 
the limits of the Muskogee Nation of he name of ‘The Internationa] Print- 
ing Company.’ 

“This act authorized the founding of the Indian Journal at Muskogee. 
The newspaper was established by Myron P. Roberts and he issued Vol. 
1, No. 1, in May, 1876, with the brilliant William P. Ross as editor. The 
Indian Journal was removed to Eufaula in the spring of 1877, but it was 
returned to Muskogee in October, 1878, and remained in that city until 
the spring of 1887.”—Ibid. 
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Before the Civil War, the Mission owned and used a good 
mill for grinding corn. How it came to survive the war-time 
raids and fires I never could understand. After it had been 
repaired, one of my pastimes was that of keeping the ponies 
going around and around often against their will—my means 
of keeping them going being a stick none too long. On one 
occasion, in return for a good licking that I gave him, one of 
the ponies let fly at me with his hind leg and hit the mark in 
good shape, that being a point on my upper lip. The remain- 
der of that incident is a scar, which with one next to it made 
by an Indian boy during a game of horse shoes, has kept out 
of sight by my mustache. Sometimes boys learn lessons quite 
effectively though at high cost. 


A few years later, a steam engine was substituted for the 
horse power and a saw and shingle machine added, and with 
them desks were made for the school rooms, shingles for the 
buildings, boards for the fences. The natives brought their 
corn to the mill for grinding, paying for it in toll which was 
the difference in bulk between cornmeal and the corn out of 
which it was ground. As a boy, I couldn’t understand why 
a bushel of corn could turn out more than a bushel of meal, 
but I knew it did for I saw it with my. own eyes, and seeing is 
believing, you know. .- 


The mill had many close calls from fire, the boiler burst 
once for lack of a safety valve, and it was advertised for sale 
in Our Monthly. Purchasers were not forthcoming, and one 
day the building was in flames before anyone saw what was 
coming and was soon a mere pile of ashes. 


My parents had one ambition for their children, and that 
was to give their children each a good education. We abuse 
the word ‘‘education’’ so that it is rather insignificant. At anv 
rate they felt that their children should have broader oppor- 
tunities for seeing life as it is than they could have in an 
Indian school in the back woods of an undeveloped country. 
Sister Gusta found good training in Dayton, Ohio, and re- 
turned to take up the work of teaching in the mission. Sister 
Alice went further north and studied at Elmira College. Sister 
Grace was sent to the home of an uncle in Auburndale, Mass. 
and attended Newton High School, later going to Wheaton 
Seminary, Mass. I was the last to be disposed of and what 
to do with a boy who preferred the farm and out-door life to 
a school room, was some problem. Mother had attended the 
Academy in Peacham where her father had lived and fitted 
for college. She had also been one of the first enrollment in 
St. Johnsbury Academy where she had made many friends 
some of whom took an interest in finding a place for me in 
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the home of the pastor of the Congregational Church over 
which her uncle had been pastor when she was there in school. 
So that was my opportunity, and thither I was sent. 


I don’t remember the day of my departure, somewhere 
about the middle of July, 1876. It was early afternoon when 
the wagon drawn by my loved pony friends, Duke and Dan, 
drew up at the side gate. I said goodbye to one after another 
till it came to mother’s turn. She controlled her usual emo- 
tions and taking me to one side gave me a goodbye kiss and 
bade me strive for the right in life. I remember no occurrence 
of the trip to Muskogee until we were standing on the plat- 
form watching the headlight of the locomotive as it) came over 
the hill some five miles or more away. The next day we were 
rushing along at thirty miles an hour through strange land to 
me. The weather was hot. I got out at a station somewhere, 
to buy a five cent palm leaf fan. I handed the vendor a 25¢ 
paper script, and was greatly surprised to receive in change 
two silver dimes, the like of which I had never seen before. 
Silver coins had begun to cireulate again. Our first real ob- 
jective en route to Boston, was Philadelphia and the Centennial 
Exposition. 


It was toward the last of August when we arrived in Au- 
burndale, Mass., at the home of my mother’s uncle, Isaac 
Worcester. Uncle Isaac seemed somewhat austere to me, and 
his wife too particular for a boy from the country. She caught 
me one day visiting with the hired help while they were having 
dinner and ushered me out in a hurry. Very improper, don’t 
you know. 


Up to this time on my journey from home toward school, 
I had been accompanied by one of my sisters which made it 
easier than might otherwise have been, but on Monday, August 
27, came the time when I must shift for myself. Uncle went 
into Boston with me, to the old North Station, and put me on 
a Passumpsic R. R. car that would take me through to my 
journey’s end. I found a seat and sank down in it too scared 
and homesick to speak to anyone, and there I sat from eight 
a.m. until three p.m. when the conductor called out ‘‘St. Johns- 
bury.’’ Frightened and forlorn I stepped down onto the 
platform. I was such a green looking specimen that the Rev. 
Jones stepped right up and asked: ‘‘Are you Robertson?’’ 
He had a horse and buggy of his own and we rode up the hill 
so familiar to anyone who was ever in that town, and to the 
parsonage where a little room away from the rest of the family 
where my chum and I were to abide and burn the midnight oil 
in an effort to learn enough to stand up and tell some rather 
capable teachers how much we knew and follow the only way 
then known of getting into college. My chum to be, the son 
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of a Vermont clergyman, who had but one year between him 
and college, arrived on the 4:30 train and was duly brought 
up the hill by Mr. Jones. 


The courses of study in those days were very limited. When 
I entered the Academy, there were only two courses available 
—the Classical and the Scientific—the first required three 
years of ‘‘rhetoricals’’ and more or less history and science. 
The scientific course gave an opportunity for broader selection 
and the substitution of modern languages for the ancient. How- 
ever, for the student intending to enter college, the Classical 
was practically the only course to be selected. We just had 
to study. There was no escaping it. That was what schools 
were for. ‘‘Student Body Activities’? were unheard of and 
athletics only tolerated to a limited extent. 


The year spent in the clergyman’s family was, after all, 
a year with opportunities that taught me much more than I 
might have learned under other circumstances. It gave me a 
pretty good understanding of life as it is. 


My mother was of a different type from that of my father. 
She thought and lived a religious life based upon faith in the 
Presbyterian creed, the Bible as the literal word of God, and 
the prime necessity of giving to the Muskogee Indians a trans- 
lation of the Bible, just as her father had done before her for 
the Cherokees. It always seemed to me that the accomplishment 
of the last desire, was her chief interest and to that and to 
the translation of hymns, she gave all the time and energy she 
could spare from her regular missionary work. Memory pic- 
tures her to me lying on my trundle bed propped up with 
paraphanalia around her, struggling to find Muskogee words 
that could express the true meaning of the Creek version. 


Believing implicitly in the old adage, ‘‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’’ she was wont to wait a day or two after I 
had done ‘‘wrong’’ then take me in her lap at some retreat, 
tell me how much she loved me and how hard it was for her 
to punish me, and then after my will was completely subdued, 
would give me a whipping that I remembered till next time. 


Grown to manhood, I have felt that mother was wrong in 
applying physical punishment after my will was broken. 


But mother left behind her a record of achievements that 
I have been very proud of. There is a little certain satisfaction 
derived from the fact that she was the first American woman 
to receive the honorary degree of Ph.D. The degree was granted 
her by Wooster University for ‘‘Superior attainments,’’ es- 
pecially in the linguistic studies and of enlarged influence as 
a result of these studies and writings. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES 
OF THE CHEROKEE SEMINARIES 


By Ida Wetzel Tinnin* 


The 1958 Homecoming of the Cherokee National Male 
and Female students has been referred to as the ‘‘Golden 
Anniversary’’, ‘‘Half Century of Progress’’ or ‘‘ Happenings 
of Fifty Years Ago’’, which of course dates the members 
of the 1908 class. We hope all of you will remember that we 
were very young when we were graduated. 


I am glad today finally arrived. I do not know how 
much of the excitement, the enthusiasm, the appreciation of 
my native state, and the sheer pleasure I have felt in prep- 
aration for today I shall be able to pass on to you. I do know 
that with every letter I received from Seminary folks and 
each visit I had with them, the more anixous I was for the 
day to come. 


While the information I had from the reading and the 
reminiscing heightened my anticipation for today, I also 
have a deep feeling of gratitude for those of you who have 
kept this event alive by coming back year after year. From 
the reports of those who have attended other homecomings 
and from the printed programs giving the events of the 
different years, I am sure those of us who have not been 
present were losers. 


I married and left the state soon after graduation and 
have had little contact with Seminary folks, yet I have never 
forgotten my Seminary days. They are among my most 
cherished memories. I have had cause to be thankful many 
times for the training I received here. To be seeing our old 
friends, recalling the happenings of the early part of the 
century, and observing the changes here on the campus are 
thrilling experiences. 


* This contribution on the history of the Cherokee National seminaries, 
by Ida Wetzel Tinnin, was adapted from her paper read at the “Homecoming” 
of the Cherokee Seminaries Students Association meeting at Tahlequah on 
May 7, 1958. Mrs. Tinnin graduated from the Cherokee National Female 
Seminary on May 26, 1908. Soon after her marriage, she moved to Arkansas 
and now makes her home at Bentonville. She served as a teacher in her 
adopted state for many years, and was Superintendent of Schools at Benton- 
ville from 1943-53. With all her attainments and success, Mrs. Tinnin has a 
deep feeling of loyalty and pride for her native Cherokee Nation, which she 
presents here in review for readers of The Chronicles.—Ed. 
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We all heartily agree with the President of our organiza- 
tion, Clarence B. Markham, that one of the reasons the home- 
comings of the Cherokee National Male and Female Students 
are such happy and successful occasions is the setting of the 
stage, the preparation made by our friends at Northeastern 
State College. 


It is a real joy to see the large number of new buildings, 
the campus. we all loved, and the many evidences of long- 
range planning for the educational program of Northeastern 
State College. To those of us who have not been here for a 
number of years, the growth is almost unbelievable. One of 
the things that gives us a thrill is the museum with many of 
the historical treasures of our people, the Cherokees. We 
Seminary folks feel possessive of Northeastern State College 
and have a pride in its progress. We are glad our Alma 
Mater came into the hands of those who so graciously re- 
ceive our visits and who see a value in helping to preserve our 
traditions. 


The members of the class of 1908! feel highly honored 
and deeply appreciate receiving special recognition at this 
Homecoming.2 Since we were the first class to be graduated 
from the Cherokee National Male and Female seminaries after 
statehood and go through the rituals of commencement week 
as these were observed at the Seminaries, it does mark an epoch 
in our history. 


This is the fiftieth anniversary of our graduation on 
May 26, 1908. Some of us have not seen nor heard from 
other members since that eventful time. Many things have 
happened that have affected our lives. Let us see what was 
happening fifty years ago. Telephone and telegraph services 
were limited. There were no movies from which we could get 
news flashes, there were no radios and certainly no T.V. There 
were few newspapers as compared with today’s publications. 
The Cherokee Advocate, Globe Democrat, and the Oklahoman 
were some of the newspapers that came to the Seminary 
libraries. We got news from Washington when our states- 
men returned or perhaps wrote relatives, friends, or to the 
newspapers. We heard speakers at political rallies and 
Chautauqua lectures. State and national news was colored 
by what the speaker wanted us to believe. 


1 Cherokee Seminary graduates aitending the Annual Meeting of the Chero- 
kee Seminaries Association, May 7, 1958, at Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

2 There were fourteen members of the class of 1908. The girls were 
Addie Gravette, Alice Gravette, Lois Lindsey, Frances Lindsey, Bertha Reid, 
Ada Painter, Ruth Harnage, Kathleen Crafton, Lucile Freeman and Ida 
Wetzel. The boys were A. Denny Lane, John Alberty, Perry Foreman, J. 
William Garrett, and George C. Whitmire. 
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Theodore Roosevelt was in his second term as President 
of the United States. He had come into public favor by 
his spectacular leadership of the Rough Riders in the Spanish 
American War and by his fight against political corruption 
in the city and state of New York. He was agressive, vigor- 
ous, and forceful. 


There were some interesting and important events during 
the years of Theodore Roosevelt’s Administration: The Wright 
Brothers had just made their first successful flight. The Model 
T Ford had just been put on the market. Wireless communi- 
cation across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans had just been 
completed. Admiral Peary had just launched his sixth and 
sucecessful attempt to reach the North Pole. Our U.S. Navy 
was on its two-year cruise around the world and was flexing 
its muscles to impress our potential enemies of the strength 
_ of our country. President Roosevelt had won the Nobel Prize 
for his part in mediating peace in the Russo-Japanese War. 
He was the first president to use the Hague Court of Inter- 
national Arbitration. Our beloved Will Rogers had just 
come into public acclaim as a philospher; previously he had 
been admired as an entertainer, a trick-rope actor, or per- 
former. 


The national event of the greatest consequence to us was 
the admission of Oklahoma as a state, November 16, 1907. 
Fifty years ago this month, Oklahoma, as a state, was about 
six months old, the youngest state, adding the forty-sixth 
star to the flag. This brought new problems and new chal- 
lenges to the old Indian Territory. 


Previous to and during the process of getting ready for 
statehood, there were controversies, differences of opinion on 
whether there should be single or double statehood, what the 
state capitol should be named, where it should be; certainly 
prohibition was a real issue as was the Jim Crow Law. Rivalry 
in the political parties and leadership in each had a natural 
setting. Somehow the issue just seemed to be swallowed up 
by the new possibilities, opportunities, and responsibilities of a 
future that was limited only by the desires and visions of the 
individual. The degree of agressiveness, the imagination, and 
the courage of each determined his part in the development 
of the state. 


Here was a new state made up of people of daring, pride, 
ambition, leadership, a cultural background and faith in 
themselves, just ready for adventure. The Sequoyah Con- 
vention had opened the eyes of the outside world to the fact 
that the Indian Territory could handle its own affairs. Great 
leadership and statemanship were shown by the men who 
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wrote our Oklahoma State constitution that would be accept- 
able to the people and would provide for every segment of 
their government. This is the longest state constitution ever 
written, 45,000 words. It is also the first state constitution 


to recognize divine power to the extent that it is written into | 


its Preamble. William Jennings Bryan said of the writers 
of the Oklahoma constitution that they were ‘‘the most pro- 
gressive body of men who ever met in deliberative assembly 
in America’’. What a tribute to the writers of the state con- 
stitution ! 


The Constitution was adopted by a vote of the people on | 


September 17, 1907. A motto was chosen, ‘‘Labor Omnia 
Vincet’’, ‘‘Labor Conquers All Things.’’ This motto was on the 
Oklahoma Territorial seal in 1891. It was the spirit of this 
motto that accounts for the rapid development of the com- 
munications, transportation, industry, education, government, 


and every facet of our modern living. The story of the de- | 


velopment of the new state reads like a tale from Arabian 
Nights. The natural resources, agricultural and mineral, 
made Oklahoma truly a ‘‘land of opportunity.’’ 


The establishment of schools from the elementary level 
to the university is indicative of the importance of education 
in the thinking of the people. Certainly the chief wealth 
and assets of the new state lay in the caliber of the people. 
The low illiteracy status of the mass of the people of the state 
shows the stress that was laid on education of all the people. 


The organization of our State government was provided 
with all vigor. The capacity for self goverment that is found 
in all good Americans was shown by the promptness and ef- 


ficiency with which all levels of government, local, county | 


and state, were set up. C. H. Haskell was our first governor; 
Robert L. Owen and Thomas P. Gore were our first United 


States Senators. E. D. Cameron was the first Superintendent | 


of Public Instruction. 


The development of Oklahoma’s transportation system 
has been a marvel. We had mere trails, narrow, dim wagon 
roads in 1908. We now have a net-work of State and U.S. 
Highways that are intersected or paralled, making the pres- 
ent highway system of 11,132 miles. We have millions of 
dollars in steel and concrete bridges, overpasses, and under- 
passes. We have two turnpikes, the Turner Trunpike 88 
miles long, and the Will Rogers Trunpike about 90 miles long. 
Air travel is accessible on several cross-country airlines and a 
surprising number of people own private planes. There are 
6,000 miles of main line railways across the state. All this 
program in transportation in half a century was far beyond 
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the imagination in 1908. In contrast, it took the greater part 
of two days by wagon in 1908 to come from Beatties Prairie 
to Tahlequah, a distance of about sixty milees. 


We know something of this development because we of 
the class of 1908 were a part of it. Our parents, grandpar- 
ents, friends, and neighbors had a part in this phenominal 
growth. 


Now we come to the local level and closer contacts, those 
students with whom we lived nine months in the year, those 
teachers who lived with us and taught us by word and pre- 
cept. It was these teachers and our homes that gave us the 
direct educational and cultural influences of 1908. I speak 
with the ‘‘voice of experience’’ for I spent ten happy con- 
secutive years on this campus. My aunt, Lou Wetzel Vaughn, 
came here in 1898 and enrolled for high school work. She 
paid her tuition in full but was overcome immediately by 
homesickness and did not stay. Since I lived in the home of 
my grandparents, I was permitted to take her place. My 
grandmother’s maiden name was McDonald, and being of 
Scotch extraction she could not see five dollars per month, 
nine months in the year, lost to the family income. I said I 
was permitted to come and [I think ‘‘permitted’’ is the right 
word, for though I was not quite nine years old and in the 
third grade, I seemed to sense even then that I was being given 
a rare opportunity. Now I recognize it as providential. 


The five dollars per month for tuition was raised in the 
latter part of my ten-year stay to the sum of seven dollars and 
fifty cents. The sum covered board, room, hospital care, doctor 
and nurse visitation, medicine, books, school supphes, and lanu- 
dry. Picture this in contrast with today’s cost of living. 


Life at the Cherokee National Male and Female seminaries 
was interesting, quite normal, yet challenging. Though there 
were strict regulations, it took only the demerit system for 
us to know our limitations. There were demerits for whisper- 
ing in study hall or class rooms, being tardy to meals or classes, 
for having a light on in the room after 9 p.m., writing on the 
walls, for being out of one’s room during ‘‘Still Hour’’ on 
Sunday afternoon, when each girl was supposed to be quiet, 
reading, sleeping, or writing letters home. Any misdemeanor 
brought demerits, the number was determined by the serious- 
ness of the offense. Demerits prevented one’s participation in 
public affairs such as attending ball gamess, monthly recep- 
tions, shopping trips or eating down town with friends. If 
too many demerits appeared on the record against any girl, 
she could be suspended or even expelled from school. The 
demerit system curbed any desire to defy the regulations of 
the school, 
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Every phase of development was provided for, the physi- 
eal, mental, moral, spiritual and social. We were guided 
subtly, if possible, but always firmly. We did not have a 
guidance department. We did not ever call it guidance yet 
every teacher had a part in steering us in the right direction. 


The curriculum was broad and rich and the subjects were 
well-taught. The curriculum included German, Latin, four 
years of Mathematics, four years of English, the Sciences (Bo- 
tany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Physiology), Music, Home 
Economies, and other basic subjects. Because the course of 
study was so far ahead of its time and the teachers had superior 
preparations, a plan was worked out after statehood by the 
State Legislature, the State Department of Education and 
Northeastern State College to grant a blanket of sixty-two hours 
of college credit to the graduates of the Cherokee Naional Male 
and Female Seminaries. I am proud to have this on my offical 
transcript from Northeastern State College. 


We who attended here were more fortunate than we 
could fully comprehend at the time. But our parents knew the 
importance of taking advantage of the opportunities offered. 
My home community, (Beatties Prairie, near Maysville, Arkan- 
sas) was made up of pioneer families. Each family prided 
itself on sending its sons and daughters to the Cherokee Nation- 
al Male and Female seminaries. It was considered a rare 
privilege. Some or all of the sons and daughters of these 
pioneer families stayed until graduation. These families 
were J. T. Edmondson*; the three Mack Edmondson daugh- 
ters, Gonia, Cherrie and Bula‘; W. W. Hastings®; the John 
Ward daughters, Dora, Lura, Lee, Deed and Winnie; the Wil 
Wards, Elva, Alta and Lola; the Joe Ward’s daughters, Alma, 
May and Pink; the Bart Scotts, W. T.,° Susie and Mattie; the 
Freemans, Carrie, Will and Lucile; the Will Stovers, Edith 
and Roger; the King Wetzels, Minnie and Lou, Ida, Claude 
and Oliver’. 


We had the advantages of the Cherokee National Female 
and Male seminaries because someone had ideals, visions, and 
the intelligence to plan these beautiful structures, the Male 


é 3J. T. (Turner) Edmondson was a member of the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

*Cherrie Edmondson Garrett (Mrs. Bruce Garrett) and Bula Benton 
Edmondson Coker (Mrs. Richard Coker), also Conia Edmondson Tinnin, were 
later teachers. 

5 W. W. Hastings was a congressman and a prominent leader in legis- 
lative issues concerning Oklahoma. 

6 W. T. (Will) Scott was a teacher in the Male Seminary. Mattie Scott 
Roller and Sue Scott are deceased. 

7Minnie Wetzel Mason and Lou Wetzel Vaughn were daughters of 
King Wetzel. Claude, Oliver and Ida Wetzel were grandchildren who lived 
in the King Wetzel home. 
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and Female seminaries, for the Cherokee Nation’s youth and 
to build them in their lovely settings, to provide broad cur- 
riculum, and to establish routines and schedules that met the 
needs and have stood the tests of time.’ John Ross, Principal 
Chief of the Cherokee Nation and other Cherokee leaders had 
the background to know where to get the best in education. 
Chief Ross sent a committee, David Vann? and William Potter 
Ross, east to Mount Holyoke to study the organization there 
and to get teachers for the Seminaries. They brought back 
ideas of what goes into a well-rounded cultured life. They 
knew the value of good teachers. The Cherokee people owe 
much to Mount Holyoke, to Dartmouth and Princeton for the 
devoted teachers that helped them in establishing these schools 
of higher learning. Some of the ‘‘Principal Teachers’’ were 
Mount Holyoke graduates, Miss Ella Noyes, Miss Avery, Sarah 
Worcester, Ellen Rebecca Whitmore, and Miss Harriette John- 
son. Some other eastern colleges represented on the teaching 
staff during my years at the Female Seminary were Miss Mellie 
Dyer, who said with pride, ‘‘I am a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York,’’ and Miss Ida V. Mosser, who 
liked to relate her experience at Vassar. 


—————— 

8 The Cherokee Treaty of New Echota (Dec. 29, 1835), among the 
signers of which were Major Ridge, John Ridge, Elias Boudinot and Stand 
Watie, made provisions for certain funds to establish an institution of higher 
learning in the new Nation west. Controversy and difficulty that arose over 
the interpretation and carrying out of this treaty were finally adjusted in a 
new treaty signed at Washington in 1846. The following year the Cherokee 
National Council provided for the establishment of two schools. Handsome 
brick buildings, exact replicas, were completed in 1850, that of the Female 
Seminary located three miles southeast and that of the Male Seminary, one 
and half miles southwest of Tahlequah. The Male Seminary was opened 
on May 6, 1851, and the Female Seminary the following day, May 7, now 
celebrated as the “Homecoming” at the Annual Meeting of the Cherokee 
Seminaries Association, Traditional commencement exercises were estab- 
lished by the first graduates of the two schools in February, 1855. The 
Female Seminary was accidently destroyed by fire in 1887, and a new building 
was erected and completed at Tahlequah two years later, today a handsome 
relic of the old Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, serving as the administra- 
ion building at Northeastern State College. The Male Seminary burned 
in March, 1910. The two Cherokee National seminaries were combined in 
September, 1909, and the senior class graduated from the Northeastern State 
Normal on May 31, 1910.—Ed. 

9 David Vann’s name is often found in the history of the Cherokees in 
positions of trust. He was the treasurer of the Nation. His name appears 
again and again as “Member”—member of Cherokee delegations to Washing- 
on at different times. William Potter Ross distinguished himself as editor 
of the Cherokee Advocate. He was a graduate of Princeton University. His 
yen and his voice were constantly used in the Cherokee service, in addresses 
1t dedications, commencements, and in messages as chief to the National 
ouncil. His was a distinguished family of statesmen, teachers, and adminis- 


rators. 
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These were typical of the qualifications of the teachers at || 
the seminary. I have always been proud of the fact that some | 
of the graduates of the Cherokee National Male and Female | 
Seminaries continued their preparation for teaching and re- 
turned to their Alma Mater as teacher.1? 


These men and women, our instructors, were dedicated | 
to the cause of education. Their lives were orderly and based || 
on spiritual foundations. We could give long lists of teachers | 
who influenced our individual lives but definitely we will all || 
agree that no two teachers did more to direct the course of || 
our lives than Miss Florence Wilson and Mr. Leonard M. 
Logan. Their names are synonomous with the Cherokee Na- 
tional Male and Female seminaries. Miss Wilson was prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary for twenty-six years (1875-1901), | 
out of the fifty-six years of the school’s existence. (1851-1907). 
She was loved and respected to the extend that the National 
Council of the Cherokee Nation passed unanimously a bill ap- 
pointing Miss Wilson as principal of the Female Seminary for 
life. While the bill did not become a law, it showed the esteem 
in which she was held by the people who knew her. Leonard 
M. Logan was superintendent of the Cherokee National Male 
Seminary from 1900 to 1904, a term of four and a half years. 
This was a record length of service as there had been twenty 
six men who served as superintendents in the sixteen years 
preceding his years of service. The approach of statehood 
made Mr. Logan realize the changes that must come with the 
dissolving of the Cherokee tribal government and the uncer- 
tainly of the future of the Seminary. Because of the insecurity 
of his position, he accepted an offer as president of a Texas 
college. It was women like Miss Florence A. Wilson and men 
like Professor Leonard M. Logan who in our generation set 
the high standard of scholarship and established acceptable 
patterns of social behavior. They had the love, respect, and 
almost a reverence of every student, such as come to few 
people in a lifetime. 


Miss Wilson and Mr. Logan surrounded themselves with 
teachers who had the same philosophy of life. Their objectives 
were to prepare the students for a citizenship in which they 
could establish homes, rear good families, and find a place of 
service in their community, state and nation. Some made out- 
hee contributions in industry, government and profession- 
al world. 


10 Among the Seminary girls and boys who served on the teachi taff 
were Robert L. Owen (U. S. Senator), Eldee Starr, W. T. saci! Lillian We 
ander Wyly, Bula Edmondson Coker, Eliza Bushyhead, Roseanne Harnage, 
Carlotta Archer, Janana Ballard, Flora Lindsey, Ella Mae Covel, Minneola 


Ward, Minnie Benge, Mayme Starr, Annie Rebecca Lindsey, Callie Eaton 
and Bluie Adair. 
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I am sure the lives of our generation are richer and fuller 
for the opportunities and influences, first in the Cherokee 
National Male and Female Seminaries and continued by North- 
eastern State College. 


It is my hope that the traditional Homecoming on May 
7, will be continued. The strides in education have made the 
whole world neighbors. Our improved communication and 
transportation have complicated our pattern of living. Per- 
haps the nearness, the kinship, the brotherly love we seminary 
folks feel for each other may somehow carry over and con- 
tribute to a better understanding, a greater tolerance, and a 
lasting peace. 


The educational and cultural influence through the 1908 
period have engendered in us the friendships, loyalties, and 
ideals which have been our great endowment for life. If we 
ean reflect the essence of our heritage, our children and our 
children’s children will sense with pride the rich dividends of 
our original investment of life at the Cherokee National Male 
and Female seminaries. 
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CAMPAIGNING WITH SHERIDAN: A FARRIER’S DIARY 
By George H. Shirk 


An interesting but seldom considered aspect of the Indian 
War of 1868-69 is that it transpired almost entirely within the 
area of what is now Oklahoma. Except for the fateful 1876 
battle on the Little Big Horn, perhaps no other military opera- 
tion connected with the opening of the West for white settle- 
ment has captured the interest and imagination of present 
day Americans, young and old alike, as has the Indian War 
of General Philip Henry Sheridan. Much has been written! 
of the campaign; and yet anything new is. of great interest. 
The Oklahoma Historical Society is pleased to present here 
the diary of a participant. 


The high point of Sheridan’s operation was the Battle 
of the Washita. Through the years The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
has presented a number of different reports on Custer’s reck- 
less charge on November 27, 1868, into the sleeping Cheyenne 
village and on the death of one of the statesmen of the Plains, 
Black Kettle. 


The accounts of this engagement as seen through the eyes 
of a teamster”, an Indian woman,’ an Indian agent,‘ a colleague 
of Custer? who bore him no regard since West Point days, and 
the journal® of Custer himself have all appeared in The Chron- 
icles, yet different or fresh versions of the event are always 
interesting, especially if in the form of a diary of one who 


1Charles J. Brill, Conquest of the Southern Plains (Oklahoma City, 
1938) and Carl C. Rister, Border Command (Norman, 1944) are perhaps 
the best for the immediate events preceding the Campaign of 1868-69. 
Further, any student of this episode in Oklahoma history should see the 
personal collection of mementos and material of Mr. Claude Hensley, of 
Oklahoma City, who has done much to preserve for the present generation 
the events of nine decades ago. 

2 John Murphy, “Reminiscences of the Washita Campaign” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 1 (June 1923) p. 259. 

3T. A. Ediger and Vinnie Hoffman, “Some Reminiscences of the Battle 
of the Washita”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (Summer, 
1955) p. 137. 

4“The Battle of the Washita, An Indian Agent’s View”, The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4. (Winter 1958-59) p. 474. 

5 See “Some Corrections of ‘Life On the Plains’” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. III, No. 4 (December, 1925) p. 295, being the phamplet issued 
by Maj. Gen. W. B. Hazen, Indian Agent at Fort Cobb at the time of the 
Washita Campaign. Once when Hazen was Officer of the Day at West 
Point he placed Cadet Custer under arrest for an incident arising out of a 
fist aa op. cit. p. 41. 

eorge H. Shirk, “The Case of the Plagiarized Journal”, The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 (Winter 1958-59) p. 371. : 
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rode with Custer as he somewhat aimlessly chased Indians 
over the area of the entire western half of Oklahoma during 
the winter of 1868-69. 


__ Precise causes of the outbreak of the war are perhaps as 
difficult to simplify as are the causes of the Civil War. West- 
ern expansion by the white man and the inherent instinct of 
self-preservation by the red man set the stage. The incredible 
massacre of November 29, 1864, by Chivington on Sand Creek 
in southeastern Colorado of a band of Cheyennes had left an 
indelible scar upon the naturally suspicious mind of the plains 
Indian. As the white held the offense of a single Indian the 
responsibility of an entire tribe, so in like manner, did often 
the Indian view a broken promise by a single white typical 
of the white man’s way. 


Great hopes, after considerable earlier misgivings, were 
centered by both the Indian and the white man on the great 
Council at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, convened October 21, 1867. 
Even the Commissioner of Indian Affairs himself journeyed 
from Washington to be in attendance. Some officials wore 
Prince Albert coats and tall silk hats. Had all agencies of the 
government, including even Congress, promptly and unstintedly 
abided by the agreements there made and implemented the gov- 
ernment’s promises, without doubt Sheridan’s Indian War 
would not have been. 


By any standard, Philip H. Sheridan was a superb gen- 
eral. He was of the type that were he alive today he would be 
an outstanding senior field commander, perhaps an Army or 
Corps commander in Korea. Sheridan was born in 1831 at 
Albany, New York, the son of Irish immigrants. His family 
shortly moved to Ohio, and young Philip entered West Point 
in 1848. He emerged from the Civil War with an enviable 
reputation. Sheridan rightfully enjoys the place he has been 
assigned in the pantheon of American military great. When 
on June 1, 1888, he was promoted to the permanent grade of 
General, thereby attaining the rank’ reached by only the few, 
he received the thanks and tribute of a grateful country. 


The post war military establishment was reorganized by 
General Orders 118, War Department, June 27, 1865. By it 
the United States was divided into five military Divisions. In 
turn, the Divisions were divided into Departments, and in 
some instances the Departments were further divided into 
Districts. William T. Sherman was announced as Commander 
of the Division of the Missouri, with his subordinate commands 
comprising the Departments of Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas. 
Within the Department of the Missouri there was created the 


7Gen. Sheridan died 5 August 1888, and was never able to assume 
actively the duties of General of the Army. 
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District of Upper Arkansas. Western Oklahoma fell therein. 
In September, 1867, Sherman selected Sheridan to command 
the Department of the Missouri. 


With the failure of the 1867 field operations of the Depart- 
ment, commonly known as the ‘‘ Hancock Expedition,”’ the new 
Department commander, Sheridan, determined to approach 
the problem with an open mind. Although charged with re- 
fusing to see or listen to the Indian chiefs desiring to voice a 
complaint on the breakdown of the promises made at Medicine 
Lodge, yet Sheridan made up his mind slowly on the course 
he wished to follow in controlling the Indians within his De- 
partment. In some manner a small intramural fight between 
Cheyennes and Kaws appeared to Sheridan as the last straw, 
and he made his decision in favor of an active field campaign. 
Rightly or wrongly, by today’s standards, the responsibility 
was Sheridan’s alone. It was his Department, and he was 
charged with keeping the peace therein and protecting its 
inhabitants. It would be expected that he would use military 
means for he was a military man. 


The person he selected to implement his decision was George 
A. Custer. Custer had been court martialed® for an incident 
that occurred during the Hancock Expedition and he was 
living in temporary retirement in Michigan. Sheridan had 
not been too satisfied with the success of his field commanders 
and believed Custer to be the answer. Although warm friends, 
Sheridan and Custer were of different character and make-up. 
As opposed to Sheridan, it is doubtful if there would be a place 
of importance in today’s army for an officer such as Custer. 
Although actually a man of ability, his complicated personality 
rendered him difficult to be commanded by or to command. 
He was the type of person of whom everyone, personal acquaint- 
ance or otherwise, had a positive opinion, either pro® or con.!? 
Of his generalship, no other military person has ever brought 
forth the flood of adulation on one hand and the volume of 
recrimination on the other as has he. Yet to Sheridan’s mind, 
Custer was the man to command his field expedition; and to 
have the troops of his Department arranged so that Custer 


would not be outranked, Sheridan made several shifts among 
his subordinate officers. 


8 Custer had been suspended for one year per General Court Martial 
approved by G. O. 93, War Department, 20 November 1867. 
9 Frederick Whittaker, Popular Life of General George A 

’ ge A. Custer, (New 

York, 1876). The author’s objectivity will be better understood when it is 

noted that he was the “complaining witness” against Major Marcus Reno 

at the latter’s Court Martial trial following the fiasco at the Little Big Horn. 


10 Frederic F. Van DeWater, Glory Hunter (Indianapolis, 1934). 
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; To garrison his Department, Sheridan was given 2 regi- 
ments of cavalry and 24% regiments of infantry. The 7th 
U. S. Cavalry, a regular Army unit created when the perma- 
nent establishment was organized under the Act of June 28, 
1866, was the key unit in Sheridan’s plan. Permission was 
received from the War Department to muster for six months 
a regiment of Kansas militia.1! These two units formed the 
field expedition!” destined to scour the Western half of Okla- 
homa during the winter of 1868-69. 


With the 7th U. S. Cavalry was Winfeld Scott Harvey. 
He is the hero of this article. Winfield was born in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, on October 10, 1848.13 His father, 
Eli Harvey, enlisted in 1862 in the 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
He served as a blacksmith with the regiment until he was 
mustered out in 1865 at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. On August 
26, 1864, though not yet sixteen years of age, Winfield fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps and enlisted in the same Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry regiment. He saw major action for the re- 
-MImaining year of the war and was honorably discharged from 
Company E on May 31, 1865. With the organization of the 
regular establishment, Winfield enlisted as one of the original 
members of Troop K, 7th U. S. Cavalry, and took the oath as 
a private in the regular Army on September 11, 1866. His 


11,O0n 6 October 1868 the War Department authorized Gen. Sherman by 
telegram if deemed “necessary to a successful prosecution of the present 
campaign against the Indians” to accept the services of a regiment of 
Kansas Cavalry. This was done three days later. The governor of Kansas, 
Samuel J. Crawford, resigned to accept a commission as colonel of the regi- 
ment. Logistical difficulties prevented the arrival of the Regiment at 
Camp Supply in time to participate in the Battle of the Washita. How- 
ever, it took the field Monday, 7 December 1868, along with the 7th 
-U. S. Cavalry, and rendered good service for the remainder of its muster. 
_E. A. Brininstool, Campaigning With Custer, the Diary of David L. Spotts 
(Los Angeles, 1928) is the Diary of a private soldier of Troop K of the 
19th Kansas, and is an invaluable companion piece to the Diary of Pvt. Harvey. 


Details of the service of the 19th Kansas is contained in “The Nine- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry in the Washita Campaign” by Horace L. Moore, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1924) p. 350. The opinion 
of the writer here is that the draftsman of the map accompanying the Moore 
article inadvertantly used the Otter Creek (first, Tillman County) site of 
Camp Radziminski in tracing the route of the 1869 expedition, and that 
the correct route would have been via the final (Mountain Park, Kiowa 
County) location of the Camp. This would move the route of the expe- 
dition considerably north of the indicated trace on the map. 


12 A wealth of information on the entire campaign is in De B. Randolph 
Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border, (Philadelphia, 1891). Keim was 
a journalist traveling with Gen. Sheridan, He was at Camp Supply at the 
‘time of the Battle of the Washita, but accompanied the expedition when 
it took the field on 7th December. 


13 Personal data supplied by Mrs, Stanton Alton, 1959. 
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father’s trade also served Winfield, and he was troop black- 
smith throughout the field campaign. He was discharged as 
Blacksmith Sergeant on September 11, 1871. 


He settled in Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania, and in 1872 
married Mary E. Corwin. Death intervened and Mrs. Harvey 
died the following year. On July 2, 1874, he married Anna- 
stasia Beazell of Belle Vernon. , Thrifty and successful, he 
built a substantial home for his family in 1882, at 210 Third 


Street in Belle Vernon, where he lived with his six children | 


until his death on March 5, 1931. His wife had preceded him 
in death on August 26, 1927, and they rest side by side in 
the Belle Vernon cemetery. One daughter, Esther, is living 
and resides in Donora, Pennsylvania. His grandson, Winfield 
Seott Harvey, has acquired the old home place and now makes 
it his residence. 


‘Always active in community affairs, Harvey twice served 
as a burgess of Belle Vernon. He was a charter member of the 
local G.A.R. post and served as its commander for fifteen 
years. He organized a local fife and drum corps and always 
took the lead in all patriotic meetings, celebrations and G.A.R. 
encampments. He was instrumental in bringing to Belle Ver- 
non as a monument four Civil War cannon, which with neatly 
stacked cannon balls paid tribute to the soldiers of the War 
Between the States until they were returned to combat service 
in a 1942 serap drive. 


Winfield Harvey was a good soldier and a fine American. 
He is of the stock that made America great. His journal is 
typically a soldier’s diary reflecting the interests and con- 
cerns of an ordinary GI. Rumors from Headquarters, the hour 
of reveille, the weather, and personal health were his great 
concerns, just as the same are today with the modern soldier. 
The Society is gratified that it is able to publish at this time 
the Oklahoma portion of his journal. His grandchildren, 
Winfield Scott Harvey and Mrs. Stanton Alton, both of Belle 
Vernon, Mrs. Alfred DuBarr of Lock Four, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Charles C. Hale of California, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
George W. Osborne of Washington, Pennsylvania, jointly have 
made it available for this purpose. It is hoped that in the 
years ahead the family will find it possible to make available 
to the people of Oklahoma for all time his souvenirs and 
mementos of Sheridan’s Indian War by placing them perma- 
nently with the Historical Society. 


DIARY OF PVT. WINFIELD S. HARVEY 


_ Near Ft. Larned, Kans, Sept. 1, 1868. The morning is very beau- 
tiful and nice. It rained last night and raised the river so that we 
could not cross over. This will delay us some days, but just as 


WINFIELD SCOTT HARVEY 
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soon as the stream falls, we intend to go on to Fort Dodge on escort 
with General Sully.14 I have not had very good health on my 
journey; chills today. 


Near Ft. Larned, Kans. Sept. 2, 1868. The morning is damp, 
but still the sun shines bright and beautiful. The river went down 
last night, so we can cross over this morning. Wood is not plenty 
here, we draw it from the Fort. I have been put on the sick report, 
but I feel better today. R. M. Westl5 ig drunk. 


Near Ft. Larned, Kans. Sept. 3, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock; 
boots and saddles at seven, and the Company!® started on. I stayed 
back with General Sully and at ten o’clock we started on. We caught 
up with the Company at Big Coon Creek, where we stopped for din- 
ner and supper.1’ Then we started on to Fort Dodge where we 
arrived at four o’clock in the morning. How long we will stay 
here, I do not know. The morning is very pleasant and nice. Not 
very well. 


Near Ft. Dodge, Kans. Sept. 4, 1868. Arrived at Fort Dodge. 
The day is very pleasant and nice, with the exception of it being 
dusty and looks like rain. General Sheridan is expected here today 
or tomorrow morning. Little Raven of the Arapahoes (Indians) 
is expected here to see him and to talk over peace. I am afraid 
that we will have to go on a campaign after those Indians. I feel 
some better today. R. M. West drunk. 


Near Ft. Dodge, Kans. Sept. 5, 1868. The morning is cool and 
damp. There was a wagon attacked at Little Coon Creek last night 
at about eleven o’clock. Three soldiers belonging to the 3rd Infantry 
were wounded, and the mail coming at the same time is all that 
saved them from being killed, as one of the men with them gave 
the alarm at the post and Company B, 7th U. S. Cavalry, stationed 
at this post, went out to bring them in, but saw no Indians. They 
had fled and disappeared. The news is that we are going on a big 
campaign south of the Arkansas River; everything looks so. Not 
well yet. 


Ft. Dodge, Kans. Sept. 6, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock. Fed and 
groomed our horses, which are as tired as we are ourselves. Ate our 
breakfast and then picketed them out in a ravine just above our 
camp, so if anything should happen we will have them close to our 


14 Alfred Sully. Born Pa. Grad. Military Academy 1 Sept. 1837; 2nd 
Lieut. 2nd Inf. 1 July 1841; Ist Lieut. 11 March 1847; Captain 23 Feb. 
1852; Col. lst Minn. Inf. 4 March 1862; Brig. Gen. Vol. 26 Sept. 1862; 
Major Gen. Vol. 8 March 1865; Lieut. Col. 3rd U. S. Inf. 28 July 1866; 
Colonel 21st U. S. Inf. 10 Dec. 1873. Died 27 April 1879.—Francis Heitman, 
Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 1789-1903. 
At the time Gen. Sully was Commanding General of the District of Upper 
Arkansas, a headquarters immediately subordinate to Gen. Sheridan. 

15 Robert M. West. Born New Jersey. Pvt. 12 April 1856; Capt. Ist Pa. 
Art. 25 July 1861; Major 13 Sept. 1861; Col. 28 July 1862; Brig. Gen. Vol. 
1 April 1865; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Resigned 1 March 1869; 
Died 3 Sept. 1869.—Heitman, op. cit. (See footnote 85.) 

16 Pyt. Harvey uses the words Troop and Company interchangeably. 

17Qn 31 August 1858 Troops A, B, C, D, E, F, G and I of the 7th 
U. S. Cavalry were ordered to the field for a campaign to the south against 
hostile Indians. Troop K, Pvt. Harvey’s Troop, was detailed as escort. (for 
~ the protection of the Commander and his staff) for Gen. Sully. Accordingly, 
for the Diary entries until 16th September it should be remembered that 
Troop K is not with the remainder of the command but is with Gen, Sully. 
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hands. The Indians are camped across the river from here, with a 
flag of truce; lead by Little Raven. General Sheridan has not ar- 
rived yet; they look for him every day and moment. Well and O. K. 


Near Ft. Dodge, Kans. Sept. 7, 1868. The day is very beautiful 
and nice, with the exception of a very big wind all day and plenty 
of dust. General Sheridan here. Major Elliott!8 arrived here this 
afternoon, in command of the 7th U. S. Cavalry. Our company is 
under marching orders, to be ready to leave at three o’clock, to 
join the command on an expedition. Left at four o’clock and crossed 
the river for some part, not knowing where. After we had got our 
train over, the sun had sunk behind the western hills, so for a 
night’s rest sleep in the saddle. Traveled all night. Stopped at three 
o’clock in the morning, two hours. I saw Joseph Bell. 


On Goose Creek, Kans. Sept. 8, 1868. Marched all day and saw 
no Indians. The day is very pleasant and nice, but still dusty. 
Reports that the scouts bring in is that the Indians are going south 
into Indian Territory. On the sick report; no chills the last few 
days. The country is very dry. No wood or buffaloes to be found. 
Some very pretty knolls and hills here. 


In the Field on Goose Creek, Kans. Sept. 9, 1868. Reveille at 
five o’clock and started out. Marched about thirty miles today, then 
went into camp. Ate dinner; then the General sent Major Elliot 
with two Squadrons on in advance to look for the Indians and to 
see if he could find any signs of them. We have not seen any yet, 
since we started out, but they cannot be very far ahead of us. We 
will overtake them soon. Very well so far, no chills. 


On the Simmerloan River,19 Kansas or Indian Territory. Sept. 
10, 1868. Reveille at four o’clock and started at day break. Marched 
all day down the river. At noon, we struck a band of Indians hunt- 
ing buffalo. They ran off at the sight of our coming. A few men 
followed them, but could not catch any of them, so we went into 
camp. In the night, twenty-five of them charged our camp and our 
train, but did not do any harm. This stopped off proceedings for 
the day. I feel well at present. 


In the field on Beaver River, Ind. Ter. Sept. 11, 1868. Reveille 
at five and broke camp at six. The Indians charged into our camp, 
just as we started out, capturing one man20 and wounding one. 
They followed us all day, and every time that we undertook to fight 
them, they would run away. They did some very bold riding and 
what a sight it was to see them ride and shoot. Sometimes they 
would shoot at us a mile off, but not any good. 


In the Field on Wolf River, Ind. Ter. Sept. 12, 1868. Reveille at 
the usual time and again the Indians charged our old camp, not 


18 Joel H. Elliott. Born Indiana. Pvt. Indiana Cav. 13 Sept. 1861; 2nd 
Lieut. 2nd Ind. Cav. 25 June 1863; Capt. 23 Oct. 1863; mustered out 18 
Feb. 1866; Maj. 7th U. S. Cav. 7 March 1867. (Heitman, op. cit.) Major 
Elliott now rests in the Officers Circle at Fort Gibson National Cemetery. 
See the additional remarks concerning Major Elliott in foot note p. 374, 
“The Case of the Plagiarized Journal,” loc. cit. On the date of this Diary 


entry, Major Elliott was the senior officer of the Regiment present, hence 
in command. 


19 Cimarron River. 
20The Regimental Return of the 7th U. S. Cavalry for September 1868 
contains the entry: “Missing in Action. Louis Curran, Pvt. F Troop, Captured 


by Indians, 11 Sept. 1868, Sand Hills, I. T.” The name of the wounded 
soldier is not shown. 
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doing any harm. They followed us until about noon. Then they 

took a stand on Wolf Creek, but we let them know that we were run- 

ning the machine. When we opened our little Battery on them, they 

left. At dark, we had some bother with our cook fires, as they 

ao’ at ote some, but doing no harm. This ends our days march. 
am well. 


On the Center Fork?! of the Canadian River, Ind. Ter. Sept. 13, 
1868. Reveille at six o’clock and started out at seven. We did not 
see any Indians until about noon, when we struck this river, where 
they had stopped for us and thought that they would do something, 
but they were very much mistaken to see that we did not care very 
much for them. We had a small fight, they killing one man, a 
Private22 of Troop F, 7th U. S. Cavalry. He was buried here at this 
place. The country is very bad and hilly. Very big sand hills here. 
Plenty of wood and water. The day was very hot, but pleasant. 


On the Center Fork of the Canadian River, Ind. Ter. Sept. 14, 1868. 
Reveille at six o’clock and moved at eight. The Indians followed us 
until about noon, thinking they had given us a big thrashing, but it 
was not the case. We were out of rations and could not help our- 
selves. The Indians have gone back to look for their Papooses and 
Squaws. I think it is the best thing they can do for their own good. 
Struck Read Creek today, after traveling over a very rough and 
stoney piece of country. No wood and very bad water; it is all 
dirty and of a reddish color. The day is very pleasant, warm but 
looks like rain. Plenty of buffalo and we got some. This puts an 
end to our march for today. 


On Bluff Creek, Kans. Sept. 15, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock. 
A man of Company I was killed by mistake. This morning at day- 
break, he went out on picket and someway he got lost, and went 
too far out. The Corporal in charge of the picket post saw him, and 
thinking him to be an Indian, fired at him, hitting him in the left 
side and the bullet coming out on the left. He lived until four o’clock. 
The man’s name was Cregg23 and a nice, sober man, well thought 
of by the Company. The Indians have all left and gone south. The 
day is very cold and windy. 


On Bluff Creek, Kans. Sept. 16, 1868. Reveille at day break. The 
day is very windy and rather cool. There is plenty of buffalo all 
around our camp. Some of the boys are out after them. Buried 
the man killed yesterday, today at ten o’clock, in the honors of war. 
We are staying here for a rest today, but we will leave for Fort 
Dodge tomorrow morning. Our Company is only with General Sully 
on escort. I am well yet. 


On Mulberry Creek, Kans. Sept. 17, 1868. Reveille at daybreak 
and we started on for Fort Dodge. I was on rear guard today. 
The day is very windy. Saw no Indians yet. I think they have gone 
south. Arrived24 at Fort Dodge at four o’clock and I am very tired 


21The Command has been moving south across present Ellis County, 
and has reached the main Canadian. 

22Entry on Regimental Return: “Cyrus McCorbett, Pvt. F Troop, 
Killed in Action, 13 Sept. 1868, Sand Hills, Canadian River, I. T.” 

23 Entry on Regimental Return: “Charles Kruger, Pvt. I Troop, Killed 
while on Picket, 15 Sept. 1868, Bluff Creek, Ks.” 

24The scout into Indian Territory of Gen. Sully ended on the 17th. 
The Regimental Return shows the expedition marched 255 miles. Gen, Sully 
returned with his escort to Fort Dodge, although the Regiment remained 
in the field. 
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of riding. No news today. I feel bad tonight. There is no wood or 
water, especially wood is scarce. 


On the Big Arkansas River, Kans. Sept. 18, 1868. The morning 
is very nice and warm. I am some better than yesterday. I have 
gotten some medicine and it makes me better than usual. There 
is no news of where we are going to go, some say to winter quarters 
and some say on a campaign; not knowing yet which. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 19, 1868. Reveille at daybreak. I fed 
my horse and ate my breakfast. Then I went up to the post to see 
some of my old friends that are there. I also went to the Blacksmith 
Shop and saw my old friend, Mr. Crawford. I shod a horse or two 
for our Company. I also got a check on the Sutler for 500 dollars. 
The day is very windy and dusty. In camp half a mile from the post 
on the river. 


Near Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 20, 1868. Reveille at daybreak. 
The day is very hot and cool. The dust flies thick and fast. The 
news is that we are going on another campaign south; I hope not. 
I am at work in the post shop, shoeing our horses, getting ready to 
go after the Indians. Our Company has orders to be ready to march 
in a few days, to join the Regiment on Chalk Bluff Creek. I am 
well. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 21, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
‘he morning is very pleasant. No wind of any account, but it is 
cloudy and looks very much like rain; I think before morning it will. 
The news25 is that G. A. Custer is coming to take command. Gen. 
Gibbs26 arrived here last night from Fort Hays, along with the band. 
He will take command tomorrow or in a few days. Old R. M. West 
is drunk and in a mad sgpell. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 22, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
It rained some last night and laid the dust; made it comfortable 
and pleasant, in camp among the soldiers. I finished shoeing our 
Company horses this afternoon. It looks like snow, or rather is cold 
enough to snow. I am better than usual. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 23, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock. I fed 
my horse and then I took him out to graze. No news of us going 
out to the Command yet, but we expect to go most any day. A detail 
went out to the Command this morning with a train of wagons loaded 
with rations for them. It still looks very much like rain. There 
has been no mail for a week. The Indians are very bad on the 


road, They send a Company of 10 with it, and it is very dangerous. 
No Indians are heard of. 


25 As wth the modern counterpart, troop gossip was keeping abreast 
of events. Gen. Sheridan at the moment was pulling strings to secure a 
lifting of Custer’s court martial and his transfer to the Department of the 
Missouri. On 28th September, a week after this Diary entry, Sheridan wrote 
to Custer from Fort Hays telling that he had asked for his services for the 
winter campaign. 

26 Alfred Gibbs. Born New York. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1842; 
2nd Lieut. 2nd Mtd. Rifles 1 July 1846; Capt. 13 May 1861; Col. 130th 
N. Y. Inf. 6 Sept. 1862; Brig. Gen. Vol. 19 Oct. 1864; Maj. Gen. Vol. 13 
May 1865; Major 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866. (Heitman, op. cit.). Gibbs 
had been transferred from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Dodge by S. O. No. 174, 
Dept. of the Missouri, 8 Sept. 1868, and being the senior officer present 
of the Regiment, assumed command upon arrival, Gibbs died at Fort Leaven- 
worth 26 Dec. 1868. 
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Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 24, 1868. Reveille at six and it is rain- 
ing this morning, I fed my horse, but did not clean him on account 
of the rain. I wrote three letters today to my friends. Then I went 
to Saw Log Crossing, for the purpose of finding some Indians, but 

saw none. They had fled. No news. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 25, 1868. Reveille at day break. I went 
to work in the shop today, at the Fort. I did not work on the 
account of being too much business on hand. I brought some nails 
down and drove the shoes down there. Also some to take on the 
scout when we go. Today is warm and pleasant, although it is 
clouding up now. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 26, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
The morning is very warm and pleasant. Some of our men are out 
on a scout after some Indians. I did not go on account of not being 
very well. They will be at Major Elliott’s Camp before they come 
back. It is looking like rain. I think old West is on the warpath 
a little tonight. He is an old drunkard and a fool, I think. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 27, 1868. Reveille at usual hour. The 
-morning is very pleasant and beautiful. I had to shoe some today. 
I shod Colonel R. M. West’s horse. Then I went to my tent and 
took a sleep. Then the chills left for the present. Everything is 
lovely and in good spirits. A campaign is to come off in October, 
I think. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 28, 1868. Reveille at day break. The 
day is very hot and I am at work in the blacksmith shop. I shod 
some horses, then I went to my dinner. I do not feel well; had a 
very bad chill today. I got some medicine from the Hospital Steward 
at the post and it did me some good. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 29, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
The morning is very pleasant and nice. I am in the shop at the 
post shoeing our Company horses. I will soon be done for good, 
and then I will rest for awhile. The Indians are very close around 
this part. Chills again today. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Sept. 30, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour 
and the morning is very dismal and foggy. Cleared up at about noon 
when it became very pleasant. I have met no one from home yet, 
since I came back. Wrote my letters. The mail will be in tonight, 
if nothing happens. It is then I look for the mail or some mail. 
Lt. Law27 is expected up to this place in a few days, then I will get 
what is back. No more to this month. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 1, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
This morning at daybreak, the Indians came charging down on our 
camp. It was at sick call and about seven o’clock I was sitting by 
the cook fire eating my breakfast, when I first saw them. They 
charged on some working men just about one-half mile from here, 
but the men ran and made their escape. One28 was badly wounded, 
afterward dying. Our company soon got into line and started after 
them on a dead run, sometimes coming very close on them, but our 
Company Commander, being an old card, would not let us charge 
them. There was a wagon train coming up the river at some seven 


27 Edward Law. Born, Pa. 2nd Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 15 Aug. 1867; Ist 
Lieut. 11 March 1869; Resigned 22 March 1870; Drowned 5 Oct. 1881. 

28 Entry on Regimental Return for October 1868: “William Johnson, 
Pyt., E. Troop, Killed in skirmish with hostile Indians, 2 October 1868, near 
Bluff Creek, Ks.” 
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miles from the post and the Indians seeing that they had a chance, 
charged it, capturing four wagons and killing two teamsters. Also 
wounding the wagon master, afterwards dying. After we drove them 
off south of the Arkansas, we fell back to camp, took dinner, drew 
one day’s rations, started again down to Big Coon Creek to meet 
another train on its road to this place. I did not go as I was ex~ 
cused by the Doctor. No more of today. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 2, 1868. We had no reveille as all of 
our Company is out after the Indians on scout, and there is only 
four or five left here. The Indians have gone south toward Major 
Elliott’s Camp on Chalk Bluff Creek. Our Company came in today 
about noon with a big train of wagons from Fort Harker. It rained 
some today. I am not very well. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 3, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. The 
morning is cool and comfortable, but very foggy and you cannot 
see a half mile down the river. It is a good morning for the Indians 
to try themselves. I did not eat a bite today on account of being 
very sick with the chills and fever. I took a dose of medicine. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 4, 1868. Reveille as usual. We had 
Sunday’s inspection today for the first time for some six or seven 
weeks, and old West inspected us, not very much of a one though. 
The morning is cool and pleasant. I feel some better today than 
usual. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 5, 1868. Reveille at the same hour as 
usual. I took a walk up to the post and went into the Hospital to 
see J. E. Spruce. I saw him. Duffey and Sullivan were sick in the 
Hospital. I also got some money from him that was owing me from 
him; not all, only five dollars. He has twenty yet of mine. The 
day is pleasant. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 6, 1868. Reveille as usual at six o’clock. 
The morning is very nice and beautiful. We will move our camp 
across the river today. There is thirty of our Company going out 
to Saw Log Crossing today to meet General Custer.29 We are going 
under Lt. Weston. We got back at dark and just got our tent up 


when a big storm came and blew it partly down again. General 
Custer did not come. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 7, 1868. Reveille at six. The morning is 
very beautiful and nice. I did not do anything but write two letters, 
one to my sister and one to my father. They will leave tomorrow 
morning. Everything is on the move. Six Companies of the 10th 
U. S. Cavalry left here this morning for Walnut Creek, Kansas, be- 
tween here and Fort Hays. A Campaign, I expect. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 8th, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock. The 
morning is cool and very pleasant. I went over the river today and 
got my things. Also got some bread and postage stamps. Then I 
shod a horse for Col. Thompson.3 I am not very well today. We 
will leave tomorrow if possible. 


29 Custer’s court martial was lifted by G. C. M. O. No. 64, War Depart- 
ment, 25 Sept. 1868. He was designated commander of the Regiment by 
Ss F. O. No. 18, District of Upper Arkansas, 7 Oct. 1868. The same order 
relieved Major Gibbs from command. Gibbs was thereupon named post 
commander of Fort Harker, Kans. 

30 William Thompson. Born Pa. Capt. Ist Iowa Cav. 31 July 1861; 
Major 18 May 1863; Col. 20 June 1864; Brig. Gen. Vol. 13 March 1865; 
mustered out 15 March 1866; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Retired 
15 Dec. 1875; Died 7 Oct. 1897.—Heitman, op cit. 
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Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 9, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
Everything is lovely. I am at the Fort today and got some bread, 
but it is very cold and windy. Also very dusty. Company H, 7th 
U. 8. Cavalry and Company M, 7th U. S. Cavalry are here and will 
go on the next campaign. It is very cold today. I am well today. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 10, 1868. Reveille at the usual hour. 
Our camp is about one mile south of Fort Dodge, Kansas. The day 
is cool and some pleasanter than yesterday. No dust today of any 
account. This is no news of any importance, except that we will 
leave here for a new campaign?! south tomorrow morning, so I 
feel better. Sergt. Henderson is in Hospital. 


Fort Dodge, Kans. Oct. 11, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock. I fed 
my horse, ate my breakfast and then began to pack up for the march. 
Started at eight o’clock across the big Arkansas River. General 
Custer took command of our Troop this morning and we started to 
go south after the Indians. We marched eighteen miles when we 
crossed back over the Arkansas and went into camp for the night. 
Here we met a Company of the 88th Infantry on their way to Fort 
Dodge and three or four of our own Regt. The day is awful warm 
and dusty. We are not going to leave General Sully yet. We will 
be back in three or four weeks. Well at present. 


Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 12, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock and 
started on our march or rather big march. We did not see any 
Indians until we arrived in the Major’s Camp. Just after we arrived, 
the Indians made our pickets lay low. They made charge after 
charge, but were repulsed each time, one getting his ? taken and 
our soldiers got his equipment from him. We arrived here at four 
o’clock. We are all in good health, considering times and the country. 


Arkansas River. Oct. 13, 1868. Reveille at four o’clock and started 
on our march. We got into camp at about noon, after marching 
fifteen miles. The day is so very hot. The Indians charged our 
rear, but lost. Some killed. No fight of any account. Plenty of 
wood and water. I am in very good health at present. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 14, 1868. Reveille at four o’clock. 
No Indians yet to be seen. We are on the waters of Medicine Lodge 
Creek. Company H went out to scout some tonight and came back 
after a few hours ride. Marched twenty miles today. Plenty of 
wood and water. 


Oct. 15, 1868. Reveille at day break. We started back to join 
our Command, which we left yesterday at a Medicine Lodge Log House, 
used by the Indians for making medicine. This is a nice country for 
the Indians to stay on. We captured three ponies from the Indians 
or some they had left in their old camp. We arrived at General Cus- 
ter’s camp at noon; then moved on a little piece. Plenty of wood. 


On Big Medicine Lodge Creek. Kans. Oct. 16, 1868. Reveille at 
day break and started for our old camp on Big Bluff Creek, Kansas. 
The day is very wet and damp. Rained all night and is muddy and 
slushy. No sun today of any account. Plenty of wood and water and 
a very nice country. Well. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 17, 1868. Reveille at day break and 
started to march. It is very damp and the day is very cloudy. Saw 
no Indians today. I do not think we will go much further on this 
trip, our horses are very tired and poor. The wood is plenty. 


31 Troops H, K and M took to the field under orders to join the Regiment 
already in the field under Major Elliott. 
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Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 18, 1868. Reveille at four o'clock. 
We packed up boots and saddle at six o’clock and started at six 
and a quarter. Arrived at Bluff Creek today at noon. The day is 
very cloudy. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 19, 1868. Reveille at day break. 
The morning is very wet and it rained all night and part of today. 
It cleared up at noon, so I washed my clothes. I have a chill today. 
It still troubles me some. There is no wood of any account here but 
plenty of water. The news is that we are going to Fort Dodge, Kansas. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 20, 1868. It rained some last night 
and this morning is cool and windy. I am going to the blacksmith’s 
shop to shoe some horses for our troop. I am sick today but at work. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 21, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock 
this morning. It was very nice and warm and pleasant this morn- 
ing but got very bad towards noon. A big train came out from Fort 
Dodge, Kansas, with rations and wagons to move us into Fort Dodge. 
Tomorrow morning we will start for a tramp. I am very well today. 
On no duty today. 


Chalk Bluff Creek, Kans. Oct. 22, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock 
this morning. Marched 31 miles today and arrived at the Arkansas 
River at five o’clock this evening. The morning was foggy and damp. 
I had a chill today at three o’clock. Not well. 


On Big Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 28, 1868. Reveille at six 
o’clock. The morning was cool and pleasant. Camped eight miles 
southeast of Fort Dodge. I do not know how long we will stay here. 
I expect we will go over the river today. Very well today. It looks 
very much like rain this evening. 


On Big Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 24, 1868. Reveille at six 
o’clock this morning. The morning is cool and nice and pleasant. 
A big wagon train came in from Fort Dodge, Kansas with rations and 
forage for our horses. The news is that we are going in to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


On Big Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 25, 1868. Sunday’s inspection, 
today by Lieutenant Law, as our commanding officer is on a leave 
of absence for seven days. We have not received any news of our 
going into the Fort today. The day is very cool. I am well today. 


In the field on Big Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 26, 1868. The 
morning is very cool but clear. The Indians made a charge on a 
train of wagons a short distance above here but none of the train 
is hurt. Nothing to do at the present. No news of our raid yet as 
I have heard. Things are dull. I am well. 


In the field on the Big Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 27, 1868. The 
morning is cool and pleasant. No rain yet. I got an order to get a 
horse shod today. I did not shoe him myself. I think we will 
make our camp tomorrow up the river further. The news is very 
scarce and times are dull. I am well. 


: North of the Arkansas River, Kans. Oct. 28, 1868. The morning 
is cool and windy, cool as if it would rain or snow. We moved our 
camp today and gave it the name of Andy Forsythe.32 I feel some 


32 Camp Sandy Forsyth, Named in honor of Colonel George A. Forsyth. 
In August, 1868, Col. Forsyth had recruited a detachment of “first class 
handy frontiersmen” and acting under orders from Sheridan departed on an 
expedition to the upper Republican River. He fought a 3 day engagement 
on the Arickaree Creek in September, and only with extreme difficulty 
was he able to extricate himself and his command, 
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better today. The chills are very troublesome. We have had orders 
to have the Commands horses shod ready for a campaign to leave 
here on the tenth of next month. We are looking for a lot of new 
recruits} for our regiment, also our new horses will come along 
with them. No news for today, I left my work sick. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Oct. 29, 1868. The morning is cool 
and pleasant. We have our camp seven miles east of Fort Dodge, 
Kansas, on the Arkansas River. There is no news of our campaign 
yet. I think we will go soon. I am better today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Oct. 30, 1868. The morning is windy 
and cool. Sunday’s inspection today and we had some trouble in 
camp on account of some dirty men. Plenty of news today. More 
clothing to be drawn today. Chills for me today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Oct. 31, 1868. The morning is cool 
and today is our day for muster for two months’ pay. I received 
a letter from home today from my sister, A. A. They are well. I 
am well today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 1, 1868. The morning is cool 
and windy. Inspection today and four of our Company had to carry 
logs for being dirty on inspection. There names are Clare, Smith, 
Curley and Kellison. I had a small chill today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 2, 1868. The morning is cool 
and pleasant. I got an order for twelve horses to get shod today 
and I will have all the horses shod this week. I had a light chill 
today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Noy. 3, 1868. The morning is cool 
and windy, very disagreeable by evening. We are changing our hor- 
ses today. Each company is getting a separate34 color. We have all 
sorrels. I keep my old one. We got some very good ones and some 
bad ones too. 


33. On 10th November 137 recruits joined the Regiment. Of them, 14 
were assigned to Troop K. 


34“This was what is termed in the cavalry coloring the horses, which 
does not imply, as might be inferred from the expression, that we actually 
changed the color of our horses, but merely classified or arranged them 
throughout the different squadrons and troops according to the color. 
Hitherto the horses had been distributed to the various companies of the 
regiment indiscriminately, regardless of color, so that in each company and 
squadron horses were found of every color. For uniformity of appearance 
it was decided to devote one afternoon to a general exchange of horses. The 
troop commanders were assembled at headquarters and allowed, in the order 
of their rank, to select the color they preferred. This being done, every public 
horse in the command was led out and placed in line: the grays collected 
at one point, the bays—of which there was a great preponderance in 
numbers—at another; the blacks at another, the sorrels by themselves; 
then the chestnuts, the blacks, the browns, and last of all came what were 
jocularly designated the ‘brindles,’ being the odds and ends so far as colors 
were concerned—roans and other mixed colors—the junior troop commander 
of course becoming the reluctant recipient of these last, valuable enough 
except as to color. . .. . It was surprising to witness what a great 
improvement in the handsome appearance of the command was effected 
by this measure.”—George A. Custer, My Life on the Plains, or Personal 
Experiences With Indians (New York, 1876). 
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Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 4, 1868. The morning is cool 
and windy. We moved our camp today one mile up the river, we 
will soon start on our campaign on the tenth of this month. Every- 
thing is getting ready to go, and I feel some better today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 5, 1868. The morning is cool 
and pleasant. Shoeing horses in the blacksmith’s shop. Shod eight 
of our Company horses today and will shoe the rest tomorrow morn- 
ing. Times are very dull around this part of the country. No Indians 
are to be heard of at the present but we soon will see them hopping 
and will pay them off for what they have been doing this summer. 
I am well. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 6, 1868. The morning is warm 
and pleasant; looks like rain. I shod some Company horses today. 
There is some talk about the paymaster coming to pay us soon and 
I think I will let him keep $50.00 of my money this time for me until 
my time is up and then have some when I go home. The news is 
scarce and times are dull. I am well today. It is pretty hot and 
no rain yet. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 7, 1868. The day is windy 
and cloudy. I am at work in the blacksmith’s shop shoeing our regi- 
ment’s horses. I shod Lieutenant Law’s horse, also Lieutenant 
Godfrey’s®® horse today. I am well today. No chills. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 8, 1868. The morning is wet 
and cold. I had to report to Major J. M. Bell®6 today for head- 
quarters blacksmith. I received an order to shoe Troop EH. Horses. 
We will go to work soon on them, also on all the other troops’ 
horses, I am well today. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 9, 1868. The morning is very 
disagreeable and bad. We had thirteen new recruits came this morn- 
ing and some very good men with them, none that I am acquainted 
with or have ever seen. I think they will soon get tired of the 7th 
Cavalry. 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 10, 1868. The morning sun is 
warmer than yesterday. We got paid today and I put up $50.00 with 
the paymaster to keep for me until my time is up. The night is 
cool and freezing. No news of our campaign leaving yet. Every- 
thing is lovely and the “goose hangs high.” 


Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 11, 1868. Reveille at the usual 
time. The morning is very pleasant. We had mounted inspection 
this forenoon. Inspected by General G. A. Custer. I shod a horse 
today and a very hard one he was. I feel some better than common. 
Everything is lovely. 


35 E. S. Godfrey. Born Ohio. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1863; 
2nd Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 17 June 1867; 1st Lieut. 1 Feb. 1868; Capt. 
9 Dec. 1876; Major Ist U. S. Cav. 8 Dec. 1896; Lieut. Col. 12th U. S. Cav. 
2 Feb. 1901; Col. 9th U. S. Cav. 26 June 1901; Godfrey was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for heroism at Bear Paw Mountain, 
Mont. 30 Sept. 1877. —(Hietman, op. cit.) His own story of the Battle 
of re Washita is in The Cavalry Journal, Vol. XXXVII, October, 1928, 
p. : 

36 James M. Bell. Born Pa. Ist Lieut. 86th Ohio Inf, 10 June 1862; 
Capt. Pa. Cav. 30 June 1863; mustered out 14 July 1865; 2nd Lieut. 7th 
WE Ss. Cav. 28 July 1866; Ist Lieut. 2 April 1867; Capt. 25 June 1876; 
Major Ist U. S. Cav. 23 May 1896; Lieut. Col. 8th U. S. Cav. 10 Jan. 1900; 
Col. Vol. 5 July 1899; Brig. Gen. Vol. 20 June 1901; Brig. Gen. U.S.A. 
17 Sept. 1901; retired 1 Oct, 1901.—Hietman, op cit. 
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5 miles. Camp Andy Forsythe, Kans. Nov. 12, 1868. 
Reveille at three o’clock. We broke up our camp on the Arkansas 
River and camped on Mulberry Creek, Kansas, but the day is very 
hot and we did not march*? very far today, only five miles. We 
are going to be gone one month on a scout. It looks like rain. 
We have seen no Indians yet but there are plenty in the country. 


20 miles Noy. 18, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock and 
we broke camp at six. I fed my horse and groomed him. We are 
coming in to the Indian country, but have not seen any yet. They 
will have to look out for if General Custer comes across them 
he will hurt some of them. The day is fine. 


18 miles Bear Creek, Kans. Nov. 14, 1868. Reveille at 
' five o’clock. The morning is cloudy although warm and I think 
it will rain. We have seen on Indians yet; although we are in 
their country. This is a very rough and hilly part; no wood and 
very little water, enough for one night. I am well. 


11 miles On Simmerloan River. Nov. 15, 1868. Reveille 
at four o’clock and started the day. It is very cold; snow for the 
first time this winter; it blows very hard. Still the country is very 
rough and no sign of Indians yet. I got some grub from the wagon. 


27 miles On Wolf Creek, Ind. Ter. Nov. 16, 1868. Left 
the Simmerloan River this morning at day break and started, but 
saw no Indians. Still the day is cool and the buffalo are very 
scarce; we have killed none on this march yet. 


16 miles On the North Canadian River, I. T. Nov. 17, 
1868. We struck our old trails8 today of September. I went out 


37 “Everything being in readiness, the cavalry moved from its camp 
on the north bank of the Arkansas on the morning of the 12th of November, 
and after fording the river began its march toward the Indian Territory. 
That night we encamped on Mulberry Creek, where we were joined by the 
infantry and the supply train. General Sully, commanding the district, 
here took active command of the combined forces. . . . . The country 
over which we were to march was favorable to us, as we were able to 
move our trains in four parallel columns formed close together. This arrange- 
ment shortened our flanks and rendered them less exposed to attack. The 
following morning after reaching Mulberry Creek the march was resumed 
soon after daylight, the usual order being: the four hundred wagons of 
the supply train and those belonging to the troops formed in equal columns; 
in advance of the wagons at a proper distance rode the advance guard of 
cavalry; a corresponding cavalry force formed the rear guard. The re- 
mainder of the cavalry was divided into two equal parts, and these parts 
agan divided into three equal detachments; these six detachments were 
disposed of along the flanks of the column, three on a side, maintaining 
a distance between themselves and the train of from a quarter to half a 
mile, while each of them had flanking parties thrown out opposite the 
tik g. Goose Unaccustomed, to field service—the infantry apparently were 
only able to march for a few hours in the early part of the day, when, 
becoming weary, they would straggle from their companies and climb into 
the covered wagons, from which there was no determined effort to rout 
them.”—Custer, op. cit. p. 143. 

38 The anti-Custer faction will find these diary entries interesting. 
Pvt. Harvey makes no mention of the Indian trail described by Custer 
(op. cit. p. 144), which he stated he was denied permission by Sully to 
follow. This action by Sully is related as being the immediate reason for 
his being relieved by Sheridan and the command passing to Custer.—Rister, 


op. cit. p. 98. 
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on picket tonight for the time of only two hours so as to let the 
relief go to supper. Today it is very pleasant. We are all well 
and there is plenty of wood. 


12 miles On the North Canadian River, I. T. Nov. 18, 
1868. Reveille at day break. The command will lay over here today 
for the purpose of establishing a new post called Camp Supply,*9 
a supply post for General Sheridan’s campaigns during the winter 
of 1869. This post is at the junction of Wolf and Beaver Rivers and 
there is plenty of wood and water and is in a good country for a 
post. The weather is very beautiful and warm and cloudy and looks 
like rain. I am well. 


Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Nov. 19, 1868. Reveille at day break. 
The morning is very pleasant. We are going to help build this post, 
then we will leave in command of it, three companies, Company BE, 
8rd U. S. Infantry, Company K, 5th Infantry, and Troop G, 11th U. S. 
Cavalry. Then just as soon as we have put up a stockade to protect 
them from the Indians, we intend to make a raid after the red 
skinned devils and kill them as we can get them. They have gone 
south toward Fort Cobb,4° Indian Territory. 


Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Nov. 20, 1868. The morning is pleasant, 
no rain yet. We are building quarters here for the infantry and 
getting along fine. Soon will be ready to march on after the In- 
dians. I am shoeing my horses ready to go along for the fun. No 
news today. 


Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Nov. 21, 1868. Shoeing horses. The 
morning is cold; I think there will be snow soon. It is so cold 
and the wind blows so strong. We will march tomorrow if nothing 
is wrong. No mail has reached us since we left the Arkansas River; 
we look for some today. I do not know whether it will reach us or 
not, it is so irregular. There is no way to reach us only by Pony 
Express, and it is some three hundred miles. 


Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Nov. 22, 1868. The morning is cold; it 
snowed all night and it is still snowing. Cleared up at noon and 
got warm. Still it snows. We took our horses out to graze at noon 
to let them pick all they can this Sunday. We did not move today. 
We will tomorrow. 


25 miles North of Canadian River, I. T. Nov. 23, 1868. 
Reveille at three o’clock. We started41 on our scout. It snowed 
all day and very fast. Part of the time we could not find our road 


39Camp Supply was established by G. F. O. No. 10, Hq. District of 
Upper Arkansas, In the Field, 18 Nov. 1868. The name was designated 
by G. F. O. No. 8, same date and headquarters, The post return for Camp 
Supply for November, 1868, contains the following opening entry: “Camp 
Supply is located near the junction of Beaver Creek and Wolf River, where 
forms the North Fork of the Canadian River and about twenty miles East 
of the 100 meridian of longitude, West. All mails are carried by trains 
or courier. 

40 Fort Cobb was established 1 October 1859 by Major Wm H. Emory 
and the Ist Cavalry. At this time it was used by Maj. Gen. Hazen for his 
Agency. For a history of old Fort Cobb see Muriel H. Wright, “A History 
of Fort Cobb,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 
1956) p. 53. 

41The events of the next five days culminating in the Battle of the 


abby are presented in detail in “The Case of the Plagiarized Journal” 
oc. cit. 
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and at night we had to lay in snow eighteen inches deep with our 

clothes all wet and freezing, although we hare plenty of wood and 

ie fires to keep us warm. No news of Indians. All gone south. 
am well. 


18 miles. On Buffalo Creek, Ind. Ter. Nov. 24, 1868. 
Broke camp at six o’clock; and the morning is very pleasant and 
warm, melting snow very fast. It melted it very near all off today. 
Saw some buffalo today and killed some of them. Killed some rabbits. 


oon some deer, and had a fine chase after them but could not catch 
them. 


22 miles On the Main Canadian River, I. T. Nov. 25, 1868. 
The morning is very warm and we crossed over this morning at day 
break. We had a very hard march today and a lot of horses gave 
out today and mules also. Major Elliott and two squadrons started 
out on a scout up the river. They struck an Indian trail numbering 
two hundred warriors. We will have them. 


30 miles On the Night March, Ind. Ter. Nov. 26, 1868. 
Left our wagon train in the rear and started out in full speed. I 
think we will soon catch them. We marched all night, only two 
hours for supper, on the trail. 


10 miles On the Washita River, Ind. Ter. Nov. 27, 1868. 
The morning is very cold. We found them at last. We charged at 
day break. Captured the entire Indian Village, numbering fifty- 
two lodges, and killed 103 of their warriors, including their principal 
chief, Blackkettle. Captured 57 or 75 of their women and children, 
who are in our possession, prisoners of war. Our loss is 2342 killed 
and 11 wounded, including Major Elliott and Captain Hamilton, 
of Troop A, also our Sergeant Major.44 Our officers wounded are 
Brevett Colonel Barnitz,45 of Troop G, Lieutenant March,46 and 


42 Losses were 19 enlisted men and 2 officers killed. Presumably, this 
Diary entry was made contemporaneously, yet the fate of Major Elliott and 
most of the enlisted personnel was not actually confirmed until 11th 
December. Sheridan and Custer both had the same presumption as Pvt. 
Harvey, and this Diary entry indicates that the Regiment had taken for 
granted that such was a fact. Arm chair theorists have long speculated on 
how everyone knew that Major Elliott and the others had been killed. See 
for example, Van DeWater, op. cit. p. 198. 


43 Louis McLane Hamilton. Born New York. Pvt. 14th Inf. 23 Sept. 
1862; 2nd Lieut. 3rd Inf. 27 Sept. 1862; Ist Lieut. 6 May 1864; Capt. 7th 
U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; Bvt. Major 7th U. S. Cav. posthumously.—Heitman, 
op. cit. Hamilton was a grandson of Alexander Hamilton; and at the time 
of his commission in the 7th U. S. Cavalry he was reputed to have been 
the youngest captain in the regular army. 


44 Sergeant-Major Walter Kennedy. Sergeant-Major Creek was named 
in his memory. 

45 Albert Barnitz. Born Pa. Sgt. 2nd Ohio Cav. 22 Aug. 1861; 2nd 
Lieut. 1] June 1862; 1st Lieut. 18 Feb. 1863; Capt. 11 Sept. 1865; Maj. 20 
March 1865; mustered out 11 Sept. 1865; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 
1866; Bvt. Lieut. Col. 2 March 1867; Bvt. Col. 27 Nov. 1868 for gallantry 
at the Battle of the Washita; Retired 15 Dec. 1870.—Heitman., op. cit, He 
was gifted in literary talent and was the author of a volume of poetry. 


46 Thomas J. March. Born Pa. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1864; 
2nd Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 15 June 1868; Resigned 10 March 1872—Heitman, 
op. cit. 
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Lieutenant Custer,47 a brother of General Custer. We captured 
eight hundred ponies and mules, afterwards killing them all and 
leaving them behind. We afterwards retreated back ten miles, 
where we laid overnight. No rations tonight. The Indians captured 
them all from us by us leaving it while charging. We will reach 
our old train tomorrow by noon, then we will have plenty. I am 
very well so far. Plenty of snow. 


10 miles On Dry Creek, Ind. Ter. Nov. 28, 1868. Reveille 
at six o’clock and we started without any breakfast. Met our supply 
train48 at noon. The Indians have not bothered us much. They ran 
into our pickets last evening, none hurt. Plenty to eat and drink 
now. There is plenty of wood. 


24 miles Camp on Skunk Creek, Ind. Ter. Nov. 29, 1848. 
Reveille at five o’clock. Packed up and started on back for Camp 
Supply. It is very pleasant to what it has been since we left on 
our scout. The snow has nearly all gone off. We have gone over 
some pretty country and some nice streams. The Big Canadian 
River is from a mile to three-quarters wide. 


30 miles On the Big Canadian River, I. T. Nov. 30, 1868. 
Reveille at five o’clock and we started on for a day’s march. We 
marched over some hard looking country and made a big march. 
Arrived in camp about eight o’clock today. It is pleasant and warm. 


Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 1, 1868. The morning is very 
nice and pleasant. We had some fun today with seeing the Osage 
Indians having a war frolic49 on horseback. They would sing and 
fire their pieces (guns) off in the air so as to make it look nice. 
General Sheridan is here and is pleased at the victory we have won 
in his department. He gives us his thanks. 


Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 2, 1868. The day is cloudy 
but warm. I think it will rain before many more days. There is 
no news yet of what we will do in order to go to our quarters. 


47 Thomas Custer. Born Ohio. Pvt. 21st Ohio Inf. 2 Sept. 1861; 2nd 
Lieut. 6 Mich. Cav. 8 Nov. 1864; Bvt. Maj. Vol. 13 March 1865; Bvt. Lieut. 
Col. 2 March 1867; 2nd Lieut. Inf. 23 Feb. 1866; Ist Lieut. 7th U. S. 
Cav. 28 July 1866; Capt. 2 Dec. 1875; Killed at Little Big Horn 25 June 
1876.—Heitman, op. cit. Tom Custer had the distinction of having been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor twice. 

48“At daylight the next morning we were again in our saddles and 
wending our way hopefully toward the train. The location of the latter 
we did not know, presuming that it had been pushing after us since we had 
taken our abrupt departure from it. Great was our joy and_ satisfaction, 
about ten o’clock, to discover the train safely in camp. The teams were 
at once harnessed and hitched to the wagons, and without halting even to 
prepare breakfast, the march was resumed, I being anxious to encamp at 
a certain point that night from where I intended sending scouts through 
with despatches to General Sheridan.”—Custer, op. cit. p. 176. 

49“On the night after the return of the troops from the Washita, the 
Indians proposed to celebrate the victory by giving a scalp dance. Shortly 
after dark a huge log fire was built upon the banks of the Beaver. A number 


of officers, including the Commanding General, resorted to the spot to. | 


witness, in all its wild originality, this triumphal celebration. The savages 
were seated around the fire, uttering not a word, and looking the personifi- 
cation of the denizens of some infernal region. Notwithstanding the wintry 
winds sweeping through the valley, they had dispossessed themselves of 
their blankets, and about their persons wore the trophies taken in the 
battle.’—Keim, op. cit. p. 123. 


| 
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I think we are good for another march. I am satisfied to go if we 
can find any more Indians’ camps. It is very hard out here. 


Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 3, 1868. The morning is cool 
and very Pleasant. We are going to bury our dead today—Captain 
Hamilton, two soldiers of B. troop and one of H. Troop. They were 
buried in honors of war at three o’clock this afternon.5¢ We are 
going back in a few days after the Indians. No more news. 


; Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 4, 1868. The day is very 
nice and warm and pleasant. We had Regimental Inspection this 
afternoon by General Forsythe. He condemned our old things, old 
horses, blankets, old tents, old swivel bores, also our old carbines. 
We are going to move soon. 


Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 5, 1868. The day is very cold. 
I went after some wood today and had a good fire. I saw a mule 
team run away today and I helped catch it. It broke the tongue 
of the wagon off. It is very cold today. I am well. 


New Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 6, 1868. The morning is cold 
and disagreeable. It snowed all night. Sunday’s Inspection ordered. 
Still snowing. We got some brandy issued to us today by order of 
General Sheridan on account of it being so cold. 


50 “We had brought with us on our return march from the battle-ground 
of the Washita the remains of our slain comrade, Captain Louis McLane 
Hamilton. Arrangements were at once made, upon our arrival at Camp 
Supply, to offer the last formal tribute of respect and affection which we 
as his surviving comrades could pay . . . On the evening of the day after 
our arrival at Camp Supply the funeral took place. A little knoll not 
far from camp was chosen as the resting place to which we were to consign 
the remains of our departed comrade . . . In addition to the eleven companies 
of the Seventh Infantry, the regular garrison of Camp Supply, numbering 
several companies of the Third Regular Infantry, the regiment in which 
Captain Hamilton had first entered the regular service, was also in attendance. 
The body of the deceased was carried in an ambulance as a hearse, and 
covered with a large American flag . .. The pall-bearers were Major- 
General Sheridan, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonels J. Schuyler Crosby, W. W. 
Cook, and T. W. Custer, Brevet Major W. W. Beebe, Lieutenant Joseph 
Hall, and myself.”—Custer, op. cit. p. 182. The reference by Pvt. Harvey 
to the burial of three enlisted men brings additional information to hand 
on the Battle of the Washita, as all other sources mention only the burial 
of Capt. Hamilton. The fortunate circumstance that Pvt. Harvey mentions 
the troop assignment of the three makes it possible to determine their 
names from the Regimental Returns for November and December, 1868. 
The two from Troop B are thus Pvts. Charles Cuddy and Augustus Delaney. 
The return for December, 1868, contains the entry: “Pvt. Benjamin McKasey, 
Troop H, Died 1 Dec. 1868, Camp Supply, I. T., of wounds recd at Battle 
of Washita I. T. 27 Dec. 1868.” Pvt. McKasey is thus the third member of 
the trio of enlisted men buried with Captain Hamilton. The Oklahoma 
Historical Society is continuing in an effort to determine the present 
resting place of Hamilton. There is no record of re-interrment at Fort 
Gibson National Cemetery, and the National Archives has reported (1959) 
that they have no information on the place of burial. 
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10 miles Near Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. Dec. 7, 1868. 
Reveille at three o’clock. We started®! on another raid, south in 
the same direction as before.52 I do not know where we will fetch 
up at. Some say at Fort Cobb, Indian Territory. I do not know 
for my part, only that we are going after the Indians. The weather 
is cool but getting warmed. I am well. 


On Center Fork53 of Canadian River, I. T. Dec. 8, 1868. The 
day is pleasant. Plenty of wood and water and a nice camp. No 
news of any account. No Indians yet to be seen. 


20 miles On the Main Canadian54 River, I. T. Dec. 9, 
1868. Reveille at four o’clock in the morning. We camped on an 
old Indian camping ground. This is a pretty camping ground for 
cavalry. Not much wood, but plenty of water. No Indians yet since 
the fight. 


5 miles On a Branch of the Washita River, I. T. Dec. 
10, 1868. Reveille at three o’clock. We crossed over the Canadian 
River,55 and it is very cold and windy. David Ryan®® shot himself 
by accident through the foot. We encamped on the Washita River 
near®? where we had the fight of the 27th of last month. 


51“The expedition consisted of the eleven companies of the seventh 
cavalry, ten companies of the volunteers, Pepoon’s scouts, and fifteen Osage 
and Kaw Indians, making a total of about seventeen hundred men. The 
supplies for men and animals for thirty days, together with shelter tents, 
cooking utensils and baggage, were conveyed in three hundred wagons. 
Three of the Cheyenne squaws were also taken with the expedition, to be 
used in giving information respecting the country.”—Keim, op cit. p. 128. 

52 The march for 7th December was up Wolf Creek along its north 
bank for about 10 miles, then crossing the creek and making camp along the 
south bank in the vicinity of present Dunlap, Harper county. 

53 The march for 8th December was due south across present Ellis 
County. Camp for the evening was made on Hackberry Creek in the vicinity 
north of present Peek, Ellis County. “After a march of 30 miles the column 
went into camp on Hackberry Creek, so named by the Commanding General 
on acount of that tree predominating on its banks. The stream was in- 
significant in itself, but important as the only desirable camping place 
between the Wolf and Main Canadian Rivers.” Keim, op. cit. p. 134. 

54 The march for 9th December was 15 miles south to the main Canadian 
where camp was made on the north bank “in a bend of the river, where 
there is plenty of tall grass so our horses can have a good feed. They get a 
quart of corn every morning and graze at night. We can see a high hill west 
of here and are told it is Antelope Hill. The river bottom seems to be very 
fertile and is over a mile wide and covered with grass a foot high. There 
is not much water in the channel although about 100 yards wide, but only 
a couple of inches deep. The sand bars indicate a large stream at certain 
eas entry of Pyt. Spotts for 9th December.—Brininstool, op. cit. 
Delo: 

55 “The crossing of the river occupied about five hours and was effected 
without the loss of a single wagon, notwithstanding several were frozen 
fast while delayed in the stream and had to be cut out.’—Keim, op. cit. p. 138. 

56 Pvt. David Ryan, native of Ireland, enlisted in Troop K on 31 August 
1866 and was discharged 16 August 1871. Apparently Pvt. Ryan recovered 
without difficulty, as the incident does not appear upon the regimental 
return for December, 1868. 

57 Regarding the camp for 10th December, Custer (op. cit. p. 193) 
reports they camped a “few miles below” the battleground; Keim (op. cit. 
p. 141) says the site was “but eight miles from the scene”; while Pvt. Spotts 
(Brininstool, op. cit. p. 74) records it was “about a mile.” 
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On the Washita River, I. T. Dec. 11, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock. 
The morning is very nice, but cold. We will lay over here tomorrow 
or rather today. General Sheridan and General Custer went out 
to see if they could find any of the bodies of our lost at the Battle 
of the Washita on last November 27th. They found the body of 
Major Elliott, the body of the Sergeant Major and 13 enlisted 
men’s bodys. Major Elliott’s body was very much cut58 and mangled 
up. They were all scalped but the Major. They also found the 
body of a white woman? and her child, both killed and scalped by 
the bloody villians. She was a prisoner in their hands and they 
killed the woman. 


9 miles On the Washita River,6¢ I. T. Dec. 12, 1868. 
The day is very disagreeable. It is snowing, it has snowed all day. 
We have had some very cold weather since we left Camp Supply, but 
ae evening is getting warm and the sun is melting the snow very 
ast. 


9 miles On the Washita River, I. T. Dec. 13, 1868. The 
morning is very warm and beautiful. The snow leaves very fast. 
Have seen no Indians yet. Troop G and Troop K, 7th U. S. Cavalry 
are building bridges6! today over small streams. It is very warm. 


10 miles On the Washita River, I. T. Dec. 14, 1868. 
Reveille at six o’clock. The morning is beautiful. We travelled 
over some very hard roads where there was never a wagon before. 
We crossed over the big Washita River and the country is not so 
bad as on the opposite side. There is some very pretty farming land 
on this river. Plenty of wood. 


10 miles On a Branch®&2 of the Washita River, I. T. 
Dec. 15, 1868. Reveille at three o’clock. We had stable call and 
ate our breakfast. Then we packed up and started on our day’s 
march. Old Colonel R. M. West made us walk very nearly all day. 
Some of the boys were cursing and I do my share at it too. We saw 
twenty Indians today but could not catch them. They ran very fast 
and got away. We will catch them yet. Plenty of wood and water. 


58 The report of Henry Lippincott, Regimental Surgeon, on the condition 
of the bodies has been widely reprinted. It appears in Executive Doc. 40, 
40th Congress, 3rd Session, 4 Feb. 1869; in Custer,op. cit. p. 195 and Keim, 
op. cit, p. 147. 

59 Mrs. R. F. (Clara) Blinn and her two year old son, William. She had 
been captured at an Arkansas River crossing near Ft. Lyon, Col. A letter 
she had written on 7th November from her captivity “near Antelope Hills” 
is quoted in Rister, op. cit. p. 117. 

60 The march for 12th December was downstream along the south bank 
of the Washita. “We have passed several abandoned villages, for the frames 
of their tepees, made of willows, are left behind. There are pieces of broken 
saddles, broken lodge poles, pieces of canvas and blankets, so it is easy to 
tell where a camp has been.”—Diary entry of Pvt. Spotts for 12th December, 
Brininstool, op. cit. p. 76. 

61In his Diary entry for 13th December, Pvt. Spotts reports: “Sometimes 
we come across the pioneer corps when they have a bad crossing to make or 
several close together, but seldom have to wait long as they go before the 
column and can call out for help if needed.” Camp for the night of the 13th 
was northwest of present Hammon. 

~ 62 Camp for 15th December was south of present Butler in Custer County. 
“On the night of the fifteenth, upon the column going into camp in a heavy 
timber on the river, it was discovered that we were in the midst of a favorite 
roost of immense numbers of wild turkeys.”—Keim, op. cit. p. 154. 
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15 miles On the Washita6’ River, I. T. Dec. 16, 1868. 
Reveille at three o’clock. The morning is very beautiful and warm. 
The snow is leaving fast. Company C of our Regiment charged 
some Indians and drove them out of sight. Killed one. We soon 
will arrive at our stopping place. It is forty miles to Ft. Cobb, 
Indian Territory. A nice camp we have tonight, plenty of wood 
and water. The Indians want peace and we will give it to them if 
they behave themselves. Everything is nice and I am well. 


20 miles On the Washita River, I. T. Dec. 17, 1868. 
We campedé4 just on the river bank. The day is very warm, all of 
the snow is gone and it makes it very muddy and disagreeable under 
foot. Our Company Commander made us walk pretty near all day. 
Some of the boys are very tired and their feet are very sore. Our 
horses are very poor and played out. Plenty of wood and water 
and a nice camp. 


Near65 Fort Cobb, I. T. Dec. 18, 1868. The morning is cool and 
nice. The Indians have come in for to make peace. We saw lots 
of Indians and they want to make a treaty. I do not know what 
General Sheridan will do with them. They are very cunning and 
sharp. They are afraid of General Custer. Plenty of wood and 
water. This is a very pretty place. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 19, 1868. The day is very nice. 
The Indians are around in large numbers. No news today. I am 
well and nice. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 20, 1868. Reveille at five o’clock. 
Fed our horses, then took them out to graze. We had General In- 
spection today by General Custer. The day is very pleasant. There 
has been no treaty yet with the Indians. Two chiefs are under guard, 
one by the name of Satanta, and the other by the name of Lone Wolf. 
They will be kept®6 for the good of their tribes. They will be let 
loose just as soon as they send for their tribes to come in and sign 
a treaty such as is provided for them. Today is very nice. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 21, 1868. This morning is very 
cold and very windy. I did not get very much sleep. I am Corporal 
of the Stable Guard tonight. The Indians are all out yet and there 
is not very much sign of them coming in. I think we will have to 
go after them and thrash them good so they will mind it for awhile. 
I am very well, considering my wages. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 23, 1868. The morning is very 
cold also the day. I am on guard today and just now relieved from 
duty by Corporal Blunt. I think I can sleep pretty well tonight. 
I will try it very hard. No treaty yet. I am well and feel well. 


63 Camp for 16th December was in the vicinity of Clinton, Custer County. 

64Camp for 17th December was near present Cloud Chief in Washita 
County. “. .. My Osage scouts came galloping back on the morning of the 
17th of December, and reported a party of Indians in our front bearing a 
flag of truce.”—Custer, op. cit p. 196. The Indian delegation presented a 
letter from Gen. Hazen to the effect that all local Indians were friendly 
and had not been on a war path that season. Before the day was done 
Sheridan and Custer was in a pow wow with Satanta, Black Eagle and a 
number of lesser Kiowa, Apache and Comanche luminaries. 

85 The expedition reached Fort Cobb on the 18th and went into bivouac 
pH the low ground just southeast of the present town of Fort Cobb, Caddo 

ounty. 

66 To insure the success of his plans, Gen. Sheridan seized Satanta and 

Lone Wolf and held them under guard for several weeks. 
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Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 24, 1868. Reveille at day break. 
The morning is very pleasant. I went for wood and found plenty of 
it where I was. We had a scare last evening about nine o’clock. 
The whole regiment came out under arms, but it was only a false 
ae and nobody was hurt. No treaty yet but we expect the Indians 
all in soon. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 25, 1868. The morning is cool 
and windy and very dusty. Today is Christmas Day®7 and I have 
only two hard tacks for my dinner and a quart of bean soup that a 
hog would not eat if he were starving. This is the kind of a dinner 
I have to sit down to today, alright. Everything is lovely. 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Dec. 26, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock. 
Ate breakfast, then we had orders to black our saddles for mounted 
inspection tomorrow morning at nine o’clock by order of Major 
General Custer, commanding the 7th U. S. Cavalry, in the field near 
Fort Cobb, Indian Territory. I am well today. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 27, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock. 
Sunday’s inspection today mounted and fully equipped. I am Cor- 
poral of the Stable Guard tonight and very fine I feel today. Not 
much to do so as the Indians are all gone and they soon will be here 
to stay for good. Then we will have peace for a while. They have 
gone out after the rest of their familys in to the Wichita Mountains, 
some two hundred miles from here. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 28, 1868. Reveille at six o’clock 
this morning. The morning is cool and looks like rain. We have 
run out of hardtacks and we will have to bake our own bread. 
You would laugh to see us mix our dough. The news is very dull. 
It is damp today. I am well. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 29, 1868. Reveille at day break. 
It rained all last night and all day and is still raining. It is very 
muddy and disagreeable. I am afraid our camp will overflow before 
it stops raining. We are all wet and our blankets are damp. I hope 
to see it stop soon and before it gets cold. 


Near Fort Cobb, Ind. Ter. Dec. 30, 1868. Reveille at any time 
we see fit as the morning is still very wet and disagreeable. Hvery- 
thing is in a dreadful8 state. Part of our troop have left our camp 


67 “Christmas day . .. . was duly celebrated in camp. Milk punch, 
concocted of the condensed material, sugar, and Texas ‘spirits,’ was the 
popular beverage. With their usual facility for discovering everything that 
is going on, the leading warriors in the vicinity of camp in some way or 
another found out that the day was more than an ordinary affair... . Several 
delegations, painted and plumed, and mounted of their best war ponies, 
set out for the various headquarters. At the time at Hazen’s tent a number 
of officers were present. As the warriors came up, and heard the conversa- 
tion within, they probably felt reassured that something was going on... . 
In the afternoon Sheridan gave a Christmas dinner, however, was not so 
bountifully supplied with the game of the country as the feast of Thanks- 
giving-day at Camp Supply—Keim, op. cit. p. 171. 

68 Pyt. Spotts was having the same trouble. He wrote on 30th 
December: “It is still raining and we still have to dip water. We hope 
it will not get so soaked, so the ground will cave in. The camp is nearly 
all under water and when we got up this morning the camp of my company 
was deserted and the tents gone. All we could see was a row of holes 
full of water. The water came into their tents in the night and they had 
to get out of bed and grab bed, clothing and tents and hunt for higher 
ground.”—Brininstool, op. cit. p. 91. 
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and fled for the woods half a mile off. I soon will leave and g0 
along. We have to do the best we can for our own good and to keep 
ourselves dry. I am Stable Guard tonight as Corporal. I will stay 
in my tent all night. I am in charge, so I will do as I please. 


In the Woods near Fort Cobb, I. T. Dec. 31, 1868. Reveille at the 
usual time. We have been driven from our camp on account of mud 
and water. We are stuck along the bank of the river like a lot of 
prisoners of war. It is impossible for us to get our blankets dry 
as there is no sun to dry them. I have a bad cold. 


1869 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Jan. 1, 1869. The day is cool and wet. 
Making a Treaty®9 with old Satanta. No news. 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Jan. 2, 1869. Reveille at day break. The 
morning is cool and clear, also things are drying fast and the mud. 
I have not heard of our Treaty yet that Gen. Sheridan made. Every- 
thing is nice. 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Jan. 3, 1869. Reveille at 6:00 o’clock and 
still it is clear. Sunday and inspection, also dress parade. In the 
evening a big train arrived here from Fort Arbuckle loaded with 
flour and rations for our regiment, also the 19th Kansas Volunteers. 
You would be tickled to see us bake, making what we call ‘slap 
jacks” and heavy cakes. I am a good baker and cook. 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Jan. 4, 1869. The day is most beautiful. 
I am on herd duty today, in charge of the stable guard. Another 
big train of wagons came in today with rations for our regiment and 
the 19th Kansas Volunteers. Plenty of grub to eat. Some of the 


Indians will soon come now as they are getting hungry and out of 
rations. 


Near Fort Cobb, I. T. Jan. 5, 1868. Reveille at day break. I will 
be on pass today to go on business over to the Fort. The day is 
very pleasant and nice. The mud soon will be all dryed up. Orders‘? 
are for our command to move tomorrow morning. We will go some 


35 miles from this post to establish a new post called New Fort 
Cobbeit= ia. 


69 After several weeks of backing and filling, Gen. Sheridan lost patience 
with the Indians and directed Custer to advise Satanta and Lone Wolf 
that unless their people came into Fort Cobb by sundown of the next day, 
Sheridan would hang them both. Satanta dispatched his young son as a 
courier, and the prompt arrival the next day of the two missing tribes 
would indicate that the two Chiefs took Sheridan at his word. 

70 On the morning of the 28th December a reconnaissance party under 
Col. B. H. Gierson, 10th U. S. Cavalry, departed from Fort Cobb to survey 
a site on Cache Creek some miles south of Fort Cobb previously seen by 
Col. Grierson. The details of the scout to Cache Creek are given in W. S. 
Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, 1943) p. 75 et seq. Colonel Nye indicates 
that the downpour of rain was the last straw in convincing Sheridan that a 
change of location was for the best, but from the diaries of Pvyts. Harvey 
and Spotts, the downpour did not commence until after the departure 
of the Grierson party. Mr. Keim accompanyed the survey, and gives many 
details. Colonel Nye states the party departed from Fort Cobb on the 27th, 
whereas Keim states it was on the morning of the 28th. 

TL This sentence will be of value to those especially interested in the 
history of Fort Sill. The name Elliott, in honor of Major Elliott, had been 
proposed by his collegues of the 7th Cavalry, but it is believed this is the 
only reference to the possibility of the name New Fort Cobb. 
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; On Asher?2 Creek, I. T. Jan. 6, 1869. Reveille at 3:00 o’clock 
this morning. Packed up our things and started on our day’s march 
towards our new post called New Fort Cobb. This old post is aban- 
doned. A very pretty morning. We travelled through the entire 
Kiowas Indian Camp this morning and also the Comanches Camp. 
I saw some very pretty Indian women; a very pretty sight for one, 
who has never seen an Indian; all of the Indians are not here yet. 


On Cash?3 Creek. I. T. Jan. 7, 1869. Our Reveille at day break 
this morning. It is cloudy and warm. Three men deserted from our 
troop; their names are as follows: 1. Cruzan, 2. Foulk, 3. Warren.74 
They took nothing except their carbines. Plenty of wood and water 
and the very best of land, very rich. Too bad to let the Indians have 
it. They ought to be driven off and the land given to the poor white 
man of different states.74a 


At the Foot’ of the Wichita Mts., I. T. Jan. 8, 1869. Reveille 
at day break. It rained all night and is still trying it yet. We have 
passed over some very pretty country today and seen some very 
pretty mountains and plenty of game, such as hare, deer, elk, rabbit 
and antelope, also plenty of quail, and other birds, such as wild 
turkey and pigeons. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 9, 1869. Sunday Inspection. 
Three men carrying a log’6 for being dirty, Clair, Curley and Long. 
The day is cool and windy. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 10, 1869. The morning is 
cool and very nice. We had Sunday’s inspection and there were 
three men of our Troop had to carry saddles for not being out for 
inspection at the first call. I was not out for my part, but nobody 
aoe anything to do with me as I am in charge of the blacksmith 
shop. 


72 Without doubt the reference is to Cache Creek. Neither Pvt. Harvey 
nor Spotts mention the prairie fire and “the great waves of flame” encountered 
on the 6th by Mr. Keim (op. cit. p. 255). 

73 Camp for the night of the 7th was probably in the vicinity of Richards, 
north of Fort Sill. The main body of the 7th Cavalry did not arrive at 
the new site until the 8th. Nye, op. cit. p. 85. 

74 The regimental return for January, 1869, has the entry: Pvt. Benjamin 
F. Consour, Pvt. Warren Foulke, Pvt. Henry E. Warren, K Troop, deserted 
7 Jan. 1869, Fort Cobb, I. T.” 

74a This remark against Jndian ownership of lands in the Indian 
Territory is significant for it reveals Custer’s military expedition of 1858-69 
as the beginning of a great movement in Oklahoma history. The remark 
that was voiced by white settlers in the Great Plains region, and _ the 
rallying cry of “boomer colonists” who claimed the right to invade lands for 
homestead settlement in central Indian Territory a decade later. The name 
of David L. Payne appears on the roster of the 19th Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry as Captain of Company H (Brininstool, op. cit., p. 23) on this ex- 
pedition of 1868-69. It was Payne who championed the cause as leader 
of the “boomers” that finally brought about the first opening of lands to 
white settlement in Oklahoma, by the run of April 22, 1889.—Ed. 

75On the 8th Gen. Sheridan selected the site for the new post; and 
8 January 1869 is considered the official date for the establishment of Fort 
Sill. Sheridan chose a site 300 yards southeast of the location planned by 
Col. Grierson, who had not contemplated that a permanent garrison type 
post was projected by Sheridan.—Nye, op. cit. p. 85. 

76 Carrying a log was a favorite form of Troop punishment. See Diary 
entry for Ist November and also Murphy, Reminiscences, loq. cit. 
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On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 11, 1869. Reveille at day 
break. The day is very pleasant and beautiful. We had two cor- 
porals broke today, Corporals Blunt and Springer. The reason 
why is this: They would not come out to Roll Call in time this 
morning. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T, Jan. 12, 1869. Reveille at 3:00 
o'clock. The morning is very cool and looks very much like rain 
and snow. I am at work in the blacksmith shop. I shod Lt. God- 
frey’s horse and also Lt. Laws. Everything is lovely and the goose 
hangs high. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 18, 1869. Reveille at the 
usual hour and the morning is very wet and windy. It rained 
all night and is still raining. I got an order to shoe Co. B and Co. 
F. horses today. I quit at three o’clock on account of rain. I am 
well. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 14, 1869. The morning is 
clear again but very cool and damp. I got a letter from Mary E. 
Feuster also one from Lizzie Reppert. I must answer them soon, 
especially Mary’s. No news of any account. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 15, 1869.77 Reveille at a 
good time—at day break. The morning is cloudy again. It cleared 
up at noon time and and got warm and nice. This is a very queer 
country for it changes so soon and often. I baked some “slap jacks” 
for my supper. They eat very well; just as well as if my wife had 
baked them. So good. 


On Medicine Creek, I. T. Jan. 16, 1869. I am still at work in the 
blacksmith shop shoeing our regiment’s horses. The day is very 
nice and clear. Plenty of Indians in camp this afternoon; they are 
drawing rations from our commissary. Lots of pretty squaws in 
along with old bucks. Oh! What savage looking men some of them 
are, but very big cowards. They will run. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 17, 1869. Reveille at day 
break. The morning is cool. We had Sunday inspection mounted. 


77 Pyt. Spotts (Brininstool, op. cit. p. 103) recorded in his Diary for 
15th January: “Gen. Custer has taken about forty of his picked sharpshooters 
to visit all of the tribes that have not come in yet. Gen. Sheridan is still 
with us and when Custer proposed to visit the Indian camp he told him he 
would not advise or order him to go nor would he oppose him.” Custer 
(op. cit. p. 213) relates. “I decided that with General Sheridan’s approval 
I would select from my command forty men, two officers, and a medical 
officer, and, accompanied by my two chiefs, Little Robe and Yellow Bear, 
who regarded my proposition with favor, I would set out in search of the 
hostile camp ..... From my tent to General Sheridan’s was but a few 
steps, and I soon submitted my proposition to the General, who from 
the first was inclined to lend his approval to my project.” Custer selected 
as his two officers, his brother, Captain Tom Custer, and his Aide, Captain 
Samuel M. Robbins. Robbins had been a junior officer in Troop D, and 
on 7 Dec. 1868, the date of the departure from Camp Supply, he had been 
detailed as Aide-de-camp to Custer. He continued to meet with Custer’s 
favor for on 17 Dec. 1868 he was promoted to captain by S. O. No. 141, Hq. 
Military Divison of the Missouri. The regimental return for January, 1869 
(dated Ft. Hays, Kans. 11 May 1869) shows the date of departure of the 
detachment under Custer as 22nd January, but this editor prefers to use the 
date given by Pvt. Spotts as more probably correct. Custer and his party 
returned 7 February 1869 with no Indians. 
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They had a race between the Companys. Our Company came out 
3rd best. Company D, 1st. Company A, 2nd. I was not out myself. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 18, 1869. Reveille at six 
o’clock. The morning is very cool and nice. I am in good health, 
hoping to be so all the time. Report came in today that Cheyennes 
are on their way in to camp to make a treaty with General Sheridan 
and General Custer. I am at work in the blacksmith shop. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 19, 1869. Reveille at 
half past six o’clock. The morning is very nice and pleasant. I 
am shoeing horses in the Q.M.D. in charge of the outfit. The In- 
dians are not in yet or no signs yet of them. I think they will not 
come in for fear of our capturing and making prisoners and putting 
them into the Guard House. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 20, 1869. Reveille at 
six o’clock and the day is cloudy and cool. Looks like rain or snow. 
I wrote a letter to Miss Lizzie Reppert and sent it to Camp Supply 
by scout by the name of Corben.’8 Everything is lovely and the 
goose hangs high. No Indians yet or no signs of them. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 21, 1869. Reveille at 
five o’clock. The morning is cool and it snowed some last evening. It 
cleared up at noon and got some warmer. I finished shoeing our 
Troop’s Horses to-night. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 22, 1869. Reveille at 
day break. The morning is very warm and nice. A soldier by the 
name of Conklin?9 was shot by mistake last evening. He belongs 
to Troop G, 7th U. S. Cavalry. He will be buried to-day in “Honors 
of War.” Everything else is lovely and sound. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 23, 1869. Reveille 
at the usual hour. It rained last night but rains none to-day. 
Still is warm and cloudy, and I think it will rain some more gs00n, 
if it keeps on getting warm. Shoeing Troop I’s horses. As soon 
as we have finished them, we will be through for sometime, then 
we can rest and have a good time. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 24, 1869. Reveille at 
five. Sunday’s inspection to-day, but I did not go on. I washed 
my clothes and then I went to get80 my likeness; alone and my 
bunkmate’s and mine together. The day is warm. I helped to pack 
a lot of mules with rations to send out to General Custer. He is in 
the Arapahoe’s camp. He will not be in for 18 days yet. He will 
try to bring in the Indians with him to make their treaty. If they 
do not come, he will make them. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 25, 1869. This morn- 
ing is cool and cloudy. We sent our horses out to graze for a month. 
Our whole regiment is down the river five miles. A forage train 
came in. 


78 Jack Corbin, a renowned scout. 

79 The regimental return for January has the entry: “Dennis Conghlin, 
Pvt. G. Troop, died of wounds recd by the accidental discharge of a carbine, 
21 Jan. 1869, Med. Bluff Creek, I. T.” 

80 That a traveling portrait photographer had already arrived and set up 
shop at future Fort Sill is noteworthy. 
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Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 26, 1869. Reveille at 
six o’clock. The morning is very cool. It rained all night and it is 
some muddy. I saw a horse race between Little Raven, the Arapaho 
Chief, and Captain Currey’! of our regiment. The Captain’s horse 
came out best—only Ten Dollars aside; not much of a loss. The 
Indians are very thick around our camp in good times. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 27, 1869. Reveille at 
five o’clock. The morning is very pleasant. General P. H. Sheridan 
took a ride out to visit the Kiowa’s reservation, on Kasher Creek. 
General Custer has not arrived from his scout yet, but we expect 
him soon. I have no work to do. The horses are all shod and on 
herd. No news. The mail went out. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 28, 1869. Reveille at 
six o’clock. The morning is very warm. We had a big thunder 
storm to-night about six o’clock, but it did not rain very fast or 
much. The wind blew very hard and got cold and clear. No news 
of Custer yet. More rations for him yet. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 29, 1869. Three of 
Gen. Custer’s men came in to-night. He has found’? the Indians 
at last. They will come into Camp in a few days. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Jan. 31, 1869. Reveille as 
usual. The day is beautiful. I saw 150 rattle snakes83 killed to-day 
by a soldier in Troop K and Troop I of our regiment. They found 
them in the rocks of the Wichita Mountains. I also took a visit 
up to Lover’s Leap,84 a very high mountain and a very pretty view, 
we have of our camp; about 2 miles from our camp. The ending 
of January 1869. My news is scarce at present. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 1, 1869. Reveille at 
day break and everything looks nice.85 The day is pleasant, but 
raining some. There is not any news of General Custer yet, or any 
shoeing yet to be done. The 19th Kansas Volunteers is shoeing 
mules on our forge. We expect to move north soon by way of 
Camp Supply Indian Territory to Ft. Hays, Kansas. 


81 The reference is not certain. There was no officer whose name would 
approximate this in either the the 7th U. S. Cavalry, the 10th U. S. Cavalry, 
or the 19th Kansas Volunteers. Jt has been suggested that Pvt. Harvey had 
reference to Captain Miles Keogh, a noted horseman of the 7th, but the 
regimental returns indicate that Captain Keogh had been on detached ser- 
vice at Fort Harker, Kans., for the months of December and January. He, 
of course, could have been temporarily visiting his regiment at Fort Sill. 

82 For the details of what was happening with Custer and his detachment, 
see Custer, op. cit. p. 115, et seq. 

83 Pyt. Spotts (Brininstool, op. cit. p. 106) tells of killing 103 rattlesnakes 
on 17th January. Mr. Keim (op. cit. p. 269) relates the appearance of the 
den after the visit by the soldiers: “A mass of enormous ‘diamond,’ rattle- 
snakes were lying about in all states of mutilation. Some were without 
pend All without tails. The largest and in fact the majority were without 
skins. 

84 Known to hundreds of artillerymen as “M. B. 3” the Medicine Bluff 
is still a scenic attraction. Mr. Keim devotes several pages (op. cit. p. 238, 
et seq.) to its legends and its importance. 

85 Notwithstanding his obvious dislike (see footnote 15) for Captain 
West, the commanding officer of Troop K, Pvt. Harvey fails to record that 
the previous day had been the last day of command for Robert M. West. 
He was placed on leave by S. F. O. #12, Hq. Department of the Missouri, 
30 Jan. 1869, and on Ist February Lieut. Godfrey assumed command of the 
Troop. West never returned to duty with the 7th Cavalry. 
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Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 2, 1869. Reveille at 
day light. The morning is cold and snowing some, but still my bunky 
and myself have plenty of wood and a good fire, all day. We have 
had no news at present. 


: Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 3, 1869. The day is 
windy and cloudy. Also cool. I got a letter from home. I hear no 
news of any account. All is well and also I am well. Nothing to 
do to-day. No Indians. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 4, 1869. The morning 
is cool and nice. Very pleasant. A big train of wagons came in from 
Ft. Arbuckle and Ft. Gibson, loaded principally with rations for this 
Command. It is very near time; we have been living on 2 hard- 
tacks per day for some 8 or 10 days. We will live fine now. No 
work and plenty of fun. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 5, 1869. Reveille at 
six o’clock. The day is cool and windy. I slept very soundly last 
evening and night. We had a transfer86 of horses in our regiment. 
We had all of the 19th Kansas Volunteers’ transferred over to ours, 
so this makes more work for us blacksmiths. Our Troop got eleven. 
We turned all of our serviceable ones in and they will be taken to 
Ft. Arbuckle and be turned in. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 6, 1869. The morning 
is warm and pleasant. I went up to work and made a letter “K: 
to brand our horses that we got from the 19th Kansas Volunteers. 
Then I sent it down to the herd and told the horse Farrier to brand 
the whole herd. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 7, 1869. General Custer 
arrived here from the Cheyennes, but they did not come in with 
him; so I expect we will have to go along. The Arapahoes are com- 
ing in. One man of Company I captured and lost.87 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 8, 1869. The morning 
is cool and windy. The day is changeable, along with some rain. 
Troop A and D, numbering three hundred men, under command of 
Brvt. Col. Weir,88 started out after or to meet the Arapahoes, and to 
hurry them up to make their Treaty. I shod the Troops’ teams 
today, eleven of them, ready for the coming march to Ft. Hays. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 9, 1869. The morning is 
very pleasant. The remainder of General Custer’s men came in to- 
day. Their horses look very bad and tired, so I think we will not 
leave this place for sometime yet. They are building a commissary 
at present, so if we were going soon, they would not bother with 
this work. 


86 Pyt. Spotts (Brininstool, op. cit. p. 118) relates for 5th February: 
“We had to turn our horses and equipment to the 7th Cavalry this afternoon. 
The poor ones go to Arbuckle as will those of the Seventh which our best 
ones will replace. While I hated to see mine go I have nothing to worry 
about and no horse to feed and groom.” 

87 The regimental return for February, 1869, has the entry: “Adolph 
Sufferheld, Pvt. I Troop, deserted 3 Feb. 1869, while on scout back from 

iver, Tex.” 
es reas B. Weir. Born Ohio. 2nd Lieut. 3rd Mich. Cav. 13 Oct. 1861; 
1st Lieut. 19 June 1862; Capt. 1 Nov. 1862; Major 18 Jan. 1865; Lieut. Col. 
6 Nov. 1865. Mustered out 12 Feb. 1866; Ist Lieut. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 
1866; Captain 31 July 1867; Died 9 Dec. 1876.—Heitman, op. cit. 
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On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 10, 1869. The morning is 
very nice and warm. I got an order to show some Privates’ horses 
of Troop A. I will shoe them in the morning if nothing happens. 
I am acting Headquarters Blacksmith. No news of any account. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 11, 1869. The morning {s cool 
but very pleasant and nice. No Indians yet, but reports say that 
they will be in tomorrow morning. I do not know how true it is. 
I wrote a letter to John W. Hammitt. My friend, Joseph Bell, also 
wrote to him. ; 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 12, 1869. Reveille at the 
usual hour. The morning is very pleasant, but some rain through 
the day, and is still raining. A big train of wagons came in from 
Fort Arbuckle, loaded with forage and rations for our Command. 
No news of any kind today. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 18, 1869. The morning is 
very windy and disagreeable. Also it is cold. I wrote a letter to my 
father. Also one to my friend Mary E. Feuster. There is no news 
today of any importance. We will move soon. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 14, 1869. The morning is 
cool and feels like snow. Sunday’s Inspection. I did not go on, as 
I intended to work and did so. There is dress parade this evening. 
The mail went out today for Camp Supply. I sent two letters myself. 
It may not get there safely on account of Indians on the Route. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 15, 1869. The morning is 
clear and warm, but it feels like rain. Satanta, the Indian Chief, 
was released89 today by Gen. G. A. Custer. He says he will bring in 
the Cheyennes for General Sheridan. They also released Lone Wolf, 
the other Chief we had in the Guard House. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 16, 1869. The morning is 
cool and disagreeable. It rained all morning, but it is clearing up 
at present and getting cool and windy. There is no news of any 
account, or any Indians yet to be seen or heard of. We will march 
after them soon if they do not come in by the first of March. I am 
well, so no more. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 17, 1869. The morning and 
day is pleasant. Some sun and warm. We are getting our things 
condemned today by Inspector General Moore, of General Sheridan’s 
staff. I had a big Lapachey Chief eating supper along with me this 
evening. He is a good Indian and fond of the white soldier, and 
man; a nice squaw for me he has. I will go for her. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 18, 1869. The morning is 
pleasant. Also the day. Sergeant Henderson and Private Harry 
Smith had a fuss on hand and Henderson drew his revolver on Smith. 
Finally, old Henderson was put under arrest and Smith carried a 


log a few minutes by order of Lt. Godfrey, Commanding T 
7th U. S. Cavalry. y, g Troop K, 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 19, 1869. The morning is 
clear and nice; very pleasant. A big train loaded with forage, came 
in from Fort Arbuckle. It is very heavily loaded with forage for the 
march, through the Wichita Mountains, to make a raid after the 
Cheyennes. I expect we will move on the 1st or 2nd of March. 


8? Details of the release of Satanta and Lone Wolf by Gen. Sheridan 
are given in Nye, op. cit. p. 89, et. seq. 
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'On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 20, 1869. Reveille at day 
break. The morning is pleasant and nice. I wrote a small letter 
to Miss Lizzie Reppert. I sent it to Camp Supply with Jack Corben, 
our Chief Scout. I will send in an order for our shoes for Troop 
horses and have some of them sent in to be shod. No news of march- 
ing yet. No Indians to bother us. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 21, 1869. Reveille as usual. 
The morning is very damp. It rained last night some and this makes 
it very disagreeable. It changed and blew very cool. I finished 
our Troop horses this evening. Got an order for Troop G, 7th U. S. 
Cavalry. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 22, 1869. The morning is 
very warm and pleasant. Not much to do at present. We were put 
on half rations today and it will go rather hard for some of the 
boys to be cut down on half, but still we have to put up with it. 
The roads are so bad that trains cannot get to us. I am not well 
today. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 23,90 1869. The morning is 
very pleasant and also the day. Received a letter from Mr. Nor- 
cross. He and all of the folks are well at home. Also I received a 
letter from father and sister Alice. They are all well. I am in the 
best of health at present. I answered them all today. I received 
my postage stamps. 


On Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 24, 1869. The northern wind 
blew very cool and it feels very cold. Private Curley is tied up 
all day for not being clean on guard mount. The news is that we 
break camp on the 5th of March and move for Camp Supply, Indian 
Territory. The Indians are as thick in our Camp today as the 
soldiers. Some pretty squaws and ugly bucks. No news of any 
account. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 25, 1869. The morning 
is very pleasant and warm. I shod 3 mules for Troop D, 7th U. S. 
Cavalry, and a horse for Lt. Johnson?! of Troop H, 7th U. S. Cavalry. 
Two men of Troop D deserted92 last night and took a horse that 
belongs to Lt. Smith and another one that belongs to Sergt. Athey. 
Their names are as follows:—Private Flin and Corporal Miners, 
both of Troop D, 7th U. S. Cavalry. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 26, 1869. The morning 
is very pleasant and comfortable. We are at work in the blacksmith 
shop shoeing horses for the Troops belonging to the 7th U. S. Cavalry, 
as they were brought in from herd today. Shoeing ready for the 
march. We expect to move on the ist or 2nd of March to Camp 
Supply, I. T. 


90On 23rd February Gen, Sheridan departed from camp and returned 
north. He had been away from Department Headquarters since Fall. On 
this day he was tendered a fairwell review by the 7th Cavalry. As the cere- 
monies are not mentioned by Pvt. Harvey, the latter must have been occupied 
with his farrier duties. Mr. Keim returned north with Sheridan. 

91 John M. Johnson. Born Iowa. Pvt. 20th Iowa Inf. 14 Aug. 1862; 
Grad. Military Academy 7 Nov. 1863; 2nd Lieut. 7th U, S. Cav. 17 June 
1867; 1st Lieut. 1 November 1867; Hon. discharged 31 Dec. 1870 at his 
own request.—Heitman, op. cit. 

92 The regimental return for February, 1869, has the entry: “Corpl. 
George Hudson and Pvt. Henry W. Flynn, D. Troop, deserted, 25 Feby. 1869, 
Medicine Bluff Creek, J. T.” 
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Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 27, 1869. The morn- 
ing is pleasant and nice. At work in the Q. M.D. shoeing horses. 
A big train of wagons came in from Fort Arbuckle, Indian Territory, 
loaded with rations and forage; more forage than rations. No more 
news of any account. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. Feb. 28, 1869. The morn- 
ing is very pleasant and nice today. Today is general inspection 
and muster for four months pay. There were five men%3 of our Troop 
deserted last night and took six horses with them. Their names 
are as follows:—Seret. Sullivan, McNeil, Curley, Tompkins and Root. 
They will go for Texas. 


Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, I. T. March 1, 1869. The morn- 
ing is very fine and nice. We intended to break camp this morning, 
but something happened that we did not go. We move tomorrow 
morning at three o’clock, if everything is right. 


Camp on Small Little Stream, I. T. March 2, 1869. The morning 
is warm. Orders to break camp at one o’clock, p.m. this day. Broke 
camp and marched five miles94 into the Wichita Mountains. Not in 
course of Camp Supply at all—on a route not known to our Com- 
mand. Left Bluff Creek. 


Camp in Wichita Mountains, Ind. Ter. March 8, 1869. The morn- 
ing is very windy and disagreeable. It rained last night very hard 
and it made it very bad, but the day is cold and the country is very 
bad and rough. Very big mountains overlook our camp tonight and 
plenty of wolves and coyotes howling around us. I am on guard 
tonight as Corporal. 


Camp Rataminskey in the mountains, I. T. March 4, 1869. The 
morning and day awful cold and snowing and blowing. It is most 
terrible. Went into Camp at three o’clock in the afternoon on an 
old camping ground, called Rataminskey.95 I borrowed $3.00 from 
Philips to get some bread stuff. There is plenty of wood and water. 
Today is the day that President Grant takes his seat. No Indians 
yet to be seen; gone southwest. 


93 The regimental return for March, 1869, has the entry: Sergt. Michael 
Sullivan, Pvt. Patrick Curley, Pvt. Thomas McNeil, Pvt. Thomas Root, Pvt. 
aan Thompkins, K Troop, deserted, 1 March 1869, Medicine Bluff Creek, 

94 With the departure of Gen. Sheridan, Custer assumed command of the 
expedition. He determined to return to the vicinity where he had been the 
previous month to complete his pacification program. Sheridan wished 
Custer to force the absent Indians north to Camp Supply, and to aid in his 
operations, Sheridan had directed that a supply train proceed south from 
Camp Supply and await Custer at a point selected as a temporary base some 
miles west of Cache Creek. On 2nd March the entire command, consisting 
of the 7th U. S. Cavalry and the 19th Kansas Volunteers, moved to the west. 
For the first night camp was made in the vicinity of Signal Mountain. 


95 Camp Radziminski, named in honor of the late Lieut. Charles Radzi- 
minski, had been established in September, 1858, by Major Earl Van Dorn 
and four Troops of the 2nd Cavalry. Throughout its short period of service 
it sheltered a host of renowned officers, and was abandoned 6 December 
1859. Pvt. Spotts (Brininstool, op. cit. p. 138) records that “it was a camp- 
ing place of the 3rd Dragoons on their way to Mexico during the Mexican 


War.” 
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Camp on Red River, Ind. Ter. March 5, 1869. The morning is 
Pleasant. Camped on the north side of the north fork of Red River. 
Plenty of wood and water, but the water is very bad. Crossed over 
the Wichita Mountains at noon today.96 Corporal Morris’ horse 
gave out. Also my own very near it. A great deal of walking must 
be done in order to save our horses and keep them up. The Sergt. 
Major of the 19th Kansas Volunteers was shot97 by accident and 
killed. He was buried in Honors of War tonight. We have a long 
march to go yet before we reach Camp Supply. 


On North Fork of Red River, I. T. March 6, 1869. The day is 
pleasant. Our command is broken into two parts, one Command 
under General Custer and the other one under Captain Myers. 
One is to go south and the other to go north west. I am under 
Myers to go north west. General Custer took 25 men of each Troop 
and six Co. of the 19th Kansas Cavalry and went South.99 There is 
31 men left back with Lt. Law. No Indians to be seen yet. I think 
General Custer will find the “red skins” before he comes back. The 
evening is cool and cloudy. No news yet. 


Camp on Wild Cat Creek, I. T. March 7, 1869. The morning is 
very pleasant. Cloudy and warm. Plenty of wood and water, but 
no Indians yet. No news of any account. The country is hilly and 
poor. Am well. 


In the field on the South Fork of the Washita River, I. T. March 
8, 1869. The morning is cool. Two men got lost on the prairie. 
= all of our cattle. One Troop killed a wild cat. Going to Camp 
upply. 


In the field, Camp on the Washita River, March 9, 1869. The 
morning is damp and is bad for marching. Away went our cattle 
again, bad luck for them; one horse gave out, Private Kellison. 
No news yet. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 10, 1869. The morning 
is cold and snowing like thunder. Arrived at our old battle ground. 
A big train of wagons here for us and plenty of rations. The 
Command is not here. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 11, 1869—in the fields. 
The morning cool but clear. I am on guard in charge of our Stable 


96 The statement by Pvt. Harvey that the command “crossed over the 
Wichita Mountains at noon today” would indicate that the temporary supply 
base was on the north side of the North Fork as far north as the vicinity of 
Lugert. 

97 It was not the Sergeant Major but the Chief Bugler of the 19th Kansas 
Volunteers, William Gruber, who was killed. Without doubt this is the 
soldier whose grave is described by James B. Shaeffer, “A Military Burial 
at Lake Altus,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 (Winter, 
1958-59), pp. 411-15. The Diary of Pvt. Spotts for the same date gives details 
of the tragedy (Brininstool, op. cit.), excerpts from which are given in 
Appendix, q. v., at the end of Harvey’s Diary. 

98 Edward Myers. Born in Germany; enlisted man in Ist Dragoons 26 
Aug. 1857 to 26 Aug. 1862; 2nd Lieut. Ist Cav. 17 July 1862; Ist Lieut. 
23 Sept. 1863; Lieut. Col. 1 April 1865; Capt. 7th U. S. Cav. 28 July 1866; 
Died 11 July 1871.—Heitman, op. cit. 

99 For the details of the scout to the south, see Custer, op. cit. p. 233, 
et seg. The portion of the command under Myers was ordered to proceed 
to the site of the Battle of the Washita and there await Custer and the 
other detachment. Pvt. Spotts was in the column that accompanied Custer. 
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11 
Guard. Plenty of wood and water. The bones of our dead lay a 
over the ground; the wolves dug them up and ate all of the flesh 
off of them. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 12, 1869. The morning 
is clear and warm. We intend to lay over here until General Custer 
comes back and then go in to Camp Supply, Indian Territory. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 13, 1869. The morning 
is cool and clear. I shod Col. Myers horse. He is Captain of Troop 
BE, 7th U. S. Cavalry. No Indians yet, or any news of General Custer 
yet. He is after the Indians. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 14, 1869. Sunday morn- 
ing and cool. Had detachment inspection. Got 35 head of our cattle, 
that which ran off a few nights ago. No news yet, and no Indians. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 15, 1869. The morning 
is cool and no news. Everything is quiet at present. Looking for 
General Custer. Plenty to eat and very bad water. I am alright. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 16, 1869. The morning 
is still cool, but cleared up at noon and got warm. We draw rations 
today and a big fuss in camp about something. ; 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 17, 1869. The morning 
is cool and windy. It is St. Patrick’s Day. Plenty of fun in camp, 
but no news. On our old battle ground, nothing to be seen but some 
old skull bones of dead Indians, killed in the fight. 


Camp on the Washita River, I. T. March 18, 1869. The morning 
is warm. I got a letter from my sister, Alice, stating that my father 
is not well. I got a letter from my Lady. No news of any account. 


In the field on the Washita River, Ind. Ter. March 19, 1869. The 
morning is fine. I wrote a letter to my sister, Alice, and also to my 
friend Lizzie Reppert. 


In the field on the Washita River, I. T. March 20, 1869. The 
morning is cool, but the day pleasant. No news of General Custer 
yet. We expect the Regiment in, in a few days. News of a con- 
solidation of the U. S. A. not now. 


In the field on the Washita River, I. T. March 21, 1869. The morn- 
ing is cool. Sunday inspection. Rained this evening. A big race 
in camp between three Indian ponys, belonging to some of the boys. 


In the field on the Washita River, I. T. March 22, 1869. The 
morning is very warm and pleasant. Moved our Camp, this forenoon, 
three miles farther up the river. No news of any account. 


In the field on the Washita River, I. T. March 23, 1869. The 
moning is very cool and damp. Am on Stable Guard, as Corporal 
in Charge. General Custer came in this evening. He brought two 
white women!00 in that he captured from the Cheyennes that the 
Indians held as prisoners. Also 3 Indians (Chiefs). Our herd in 
Gaede of the herd of three Troops. Our Command is all in at 
present. 


100 Miss Brewster and Miss White. A brother of Miss Brewster had ac- 
companied Custer throughout the entire expedition in his effort to aid in 
the release of his sister. 
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In the field on the Washita River, I. T. March 24, 1869. The 
morning is cool. I saw two white women that came in, that had been 
with the Indians. They look very bad. Three horses left, with 
Company. 


In the field on the Washita River, Ind. Ter. March 25, 1869. The 
morning in fine. I shod Lt. Law’s horse this evening. We intend 
to move in the morning, north to Camp Supply. Plenty of wood and 
water, but the water is bad. 


On the Main Canadian River, I. T. March 26, 1869. The morning 
igs pleasant. Not very well this evening. A bigger part of our men 
are dismounted and more than half of the Troop camped on old 
camp grounds of Dec. 19, 1868. 


On a dry prairie, Ind. Ter. March 27, 1869. The morning is 
very fine. The news is that we are going to go to Ft. Leavenworth, 
oe for recruiting up, to make another raid on the Platte River, 

eb. 


Camp Supply, I. T. March 28, 1869. The morning is fine and 
pleasant. The news is not very much. We are going to Ft. Leaven- 
worth this next winter to quarter. No Indians yet to be seen. 


Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. March 29, 1869. The morning is cool, 
but the day pleasant. Our Troop drew clothing this evening. Also 
tobacco. I gave mine to my bunky. We are going on tomorrow. 


In the field on Sweep Stakes Creek, I. T. March 30, 1869. The 
morning is very cool and windy. No wood and very little water. 
March 8 miles, ate dinner, and then went 12 miles further. Then 
went into Camp for night. 


In the field on Bluff Creek, I. T. March 31, 1869. The morning 
is pleasant. Reveille at four o’clock. March 18 miles. Ate dinner 
on Cimarron River and then marched on 18 miles further. Plenty 
of wood and water. Two more days to Ft. Dodge. 


In the field on Chalk Bluff Creek, Ind. Ter. April 1, 1869. The 
morning is cool and pleasant to walk, but it is very disagreeable to 
ride. Marched over some very bad country. Plenty of wood and 
water. I received a letter from J. W. Hammitt this evening. He is 
well. Thirty miles to Ft. Dodge, Kansas. 


On the Big Arkansas River, South of Ft. Dodge, April 2, 1869. 
Reveille at six o’clock. The morning is cool and nice. No wind of 
any account. Came into Ft. Dodge, Kansas, at three o’clock this 
p.m. Co. H., 7th U. S. Cavalry will stay here this summer. Plenty 
of water but no wood. Got wood from Ft. Dodge. We will move 
on tomorrow. 


On Saw Log Crossing, Kans. April 3, 1869. The morning is very 
cool and our Command will move on at twelve o’clock; on east to 
Ft. Hays, Ka. John E. Spruice came to the Troop today. 


Poney Fork, Kans. April 4, 1869. The morning cold and snow- 
ing like thunder. This is a very bad country, no grazing for our 
horses. Plenty of wood and water. Met our Suttler. The evening 


fine. 


The winter campaign of Sheridan and Custer was at an 
end, and with its conclusion the troops returned for a measure 
of garrison life. The Diary of Pvt. Harvey continues until 
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the close of his military career, in September, 1871. The re- 
maining portions of his journal should be presented in some 
future number of Lhe Chronicles. 


With the Diary is as copy of a letter which appears to be 
have been issued by Custer to his command prior to the de- 
parture for the return march to Camp Supply. It does not 
appear in other sources, and is an important addition to the 
documentation of the Battle of the Washita: 


Camp, 7th U. S. Cavalry 

In the Field on the North Canadian 
River, Indian Territory 

November 27th, 1868 


We regret the loss of such gallant soldiers as fell at and in the 
Battle of the Washita, November 27th, 1868, and thank “Our Maker” 
that we are still spared to still fight the battles of our “Beloved 
Country” and we call on all good, loyal citizens to help aid us. 
Also all good soldiers to still hold on, and our Victory is already 
won for us by winning our yesterday’s hard fought battle in which 
we repulsed the Red Foe, which loss we will have to feel for some 
time. 


We hope the campaign south of the Big Arkansas is at a close. 


I also thank the officers and men of my command, comprising 
of eleven troops of the 7th U. S. Cavalry, for our great and gallant 
victory. 

Yours, 
Lt. Col. G. A. Custer101 
and Bvt. Major Gen. U. S. A. 


All in all, the Winter Campaign enjoyed a measure of suc- 
cess; and the efforts of Custer to meet the Plains Indians on 
their own ground and convince them short of gun fire, of the 
need to adopt reservation life do much to counter balance his 
actions on the Washita. Of the measure of success thus achieved, 


due portion must be accorded Pvt. Winfield 8. Harvey of Penn- 
sylvania. 


APPENDIX 


Excerpts from the Diary of Pvt. Spotts for “Friday, March 5, 
1869” (Brininstool, op. cit., pp. 139-40) and the day following: 


“Vann and I were some distance ahead of the train about 4 
o’clock when we passed two soldiers lying on a mound on our left. 
When we were the nearest to them someone fired a gun and the 
ball passed so close to our faces that we imagined we could feel the 
air from it. Just then one of the men jumped to his feet and grabbed 
his comrade. We stopped and he said, ‘Come here, quick!’ When 
we came close we saw that the man had been shot and I hurried 
toward the train for help and met the trainmaster and told him. 
He rode back a short distance and soon had an ambulance and we 


101 Those interested in pursuing further the mystery in “The Case of 
the Plagiarized Journal,” Jog. cit., will enjoy comparing the style of this 
letter with the style in Custer’s My Life on the Plains, 


ai Baca 
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put him in it. The man was William Gruber, our chief bugler, who 
appeared to me dead. He was shot in the head. We could see some 
boys on the right who were apparently shooting at prairie dogs. 


“We came on to a camp that the 7th Cavalry had located for 
the wagon trains, near the North Fork of Red River. There was 
considerable excitement in camp over the accident for Gruber 
was generally a favorite with everybody. After we had our supper 
we went to see what the fuss was about for officers were hurrying 
in all directions and soon learned that the man who fired the fatal 
shot was Wm. J. Froman of Company L, and he was under arrest 
for the shooting. A Court of Inquiry was held and after witnesses 
were examined it was decided it was an accident from not being too 
careful about the direction he was shooting. 


“Saturday, March 6, 1869 


“Reveille at 4 o’clock and breakfast before daylight. Our chief 
bugler was buried, with honors of war, before the sun came up.” 


. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
InvEx To The Chronicles, 1958 


The Index for The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVI, 
1958, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now ready 
for free distribution to those who receive the magazine. Orders 
for this Index should be sent to the Administrative Secretary, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City 5, Oklahoma City. 


News Report In THE Port Gibson Post, 1905 


The following item reprinted in a Fort Smith newspaper 
on November 29, 1905, is contributed by Dr. T. L. Ballenger, 
the well known historian and writer whose home is in Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma: 


A WEIRD BURIAL 


Daughter of Missionary Laid at Rest by a Light 
Made trom Fallen Trees. 


From the Fort Gibson Post we learn of the death at Muskogee on 
November 19th of Mrs. A. E. Robertson at the age of 79 years. Mrs. 
Robertson was a daughter of Rev. Samuel Wooster, a Presbyterian 
missionary who, with Dr. Butler, another missionary of the same 
faith, suffered with the Cherokees the persecutions inflicted upon 
them by the Georgians in their attempts to drive them from the 
State and obtain possession of their lands. Mr. Wooster died many 
years ago. Dr. Butler was the father of Mrs. James H. Sparks, of 
Fort Smith, and was well known by many of the older generation 
of Fort Smithians. 


Mrs. Robertson lived among the Indians from the time she was 
three years of age. She was a woman of exalted character, and 
her whole life was marked by good deeds. She taught school at 
Park Hill near Tahlequah in 1848, and some of her pupils are still 
living. She also did much work in translating hymns and portions 
of the scriptures into the Indian tongue. Her remains were interred 
Monday, November 20, at Park Hill, preliminary services being held 
at Muskogee. Her interment is said to have been attended by one 
of the most weird and-unusual incidents ever witnessed in Indian 
Territory. 


When Dr. Robertson [Worcester] came to the present Cherokee 
Nation, after being compelled to leave Georgia, he selected as the 
first burying ground for the dead the Old Park Hill cemetery several 
miles east of Tahlequah. It was a place so full of rocks that it can 
never be cultivated. This selection was made because Dr. Wooster 
had buried a child in the Cherokee Nation in Georgia, and later 
farmers had plowed up the grave. This burying ground was selected 
more than sixty years ago. There are four acres filled with Indian 


graves, among them the graves of some of the most notable men the 
Cherokee Nation ever produced. 
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In time the old cemetery fell into disuse and the Dawes Commis- 
sion allotted it. After two years’ persistent effort, Miss Alice 
Robertson, postmistress at Muskogee, got the government to set 
aside one acre of this ground as a burial ground. The notice of this 
act came upon the seventy-ninth birthday of Mrs. Robertson, just 
two weeks before her death. When her grave was dug it was neces- 
sary to blast out the excavation in solid rock. The funeral cortege 
reached this burying ground in the woods late at night. A great 
bonfire that could be seen for miles was kindled of the dead trees 
that had fallen over the graves, and by the light of this fire the 
funeral services were read. A male quartette sang hymns as the 
body of this aged missionary was laid to rest in the grave beside 
representatives of four generations of her name. 


It is of further interest that in the same plot of ground lies the 
body of Elias Boudinot, father of the late E. G. and W. P. Boudinot 
and grandfather of Frank J. Boudinot, of Tahlequah. Elias Boudinot 
was one of the most noted Cherokees of his day, and was murdered 
by the Ross faction because of his views as to the removal of the 
Cherokees from Georgia to the present home. Major Ridge and his 
brother, John Ridge, were murdered at the same time. Stand Watie, 
who afterward became a general in the Confederate army, was also 
marked for slaughter and a crowd of assassins went to his house 
for the purpose of killing him, but they found Watie prepared to 
give them a hot reception, and failed to carry out their bloody 
intentions. 


The manner in which Stand Watie rebuffed the crowd that went 
to his house to slay him is said to have been attended by a dramatic 
incident that we have never seen in print.1 Watie, like all well-to-do 
Cherokees, was fond of hunting and had an abundance of fire-arms. 
(He learned—through the medium of a young Cherokee girl—that his 
life was to be taken, and prepared himself to receive his bloody- 
minded visitors.) His wife was a little full-blood Cherokee of great 
determination of character, and understood the use of arms as well 
as her husband. The weapons—several each of rifles and shotguns— 
were prepared for use. He gave instructions to his wife that in 
case he were attacked to keep the guns loaded, showing her just 
how much powder and how many buckshot to pour into each barrel. 
The assassins came, riding on horseback. When they had gotten 
within fifty or seventy-five steps of the house Stand Watie stepped 
out of the door on to the front porch, double-barreled shot-gun in 
hand. His bearing caused the would-be murderers to halt. Watie 
took a step nearer the edge of the porch and shouted,, “Come on, 
I’ll get more of you than you will of me!” This was more than 
had been contemplated, and those who had rode up the lane thirsting 
for blood turned their heads and lost no time in getting away. 


In Maysville, Ark., afterward, Stand Watie killed one of the 
men who had bragged that he had killed his (Watie’s) father. 


When Elias Boudinot was killed Dr. Wooster is said to have 
exclaimed, “My right hand has been cut off by the death of this 
man.” 


' 17he recorded facts in history relating to the escape of Stand Watie 
from assasination in the Cherokee feud of 1839 do not follow the lines of 
this story of his escape as given here.—Ed. 
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Mrs. A. BE. Rospertson’s Notebook AND CREEK TRANSLATIONS 


The Notebook often mentioned in the following list is 
a remarkable collection which mirrors the work of the last 
ten or twelve years of Mrs. Robertson’s life. Her fine, legible 
handwriting on coarse gray paper (what is now called a ‘‘pad,”’ 
or a ‘‘tablet’’) mostly in ink, records drafts of letters (whether 
first or final is difficult to judge), answers to requests for 
biographical material, all sorts of translations in Creek (not 
all identified), and what appear to be articles for publication, 
and what she calls ‘‘explanations’’ of Bible verses or Creek 
hymns. Her readers called these explanations ‘‘making light 
on them.’’ The Notebook paper is turning brown, and is be- 
ginning to crumble under the touch, but the ink is still re- 
markably clear. One wonders whether she ever used a foun- 
tain pen, and is reminded that much of her early work must 
have been done by candlelight. In 1900 her sister Hannah 
writes, envying Ann Eliza her good eyesight which enables her 
to write with the paper on her lap, and perhaps explains why 
so much was written in a “‘stiff-backed’’ notebook. 


The Notebook reveals more of her opinions and prejudices 
than do her letters; and one feels really acquainted with her 
after tracking through the somewhat jumbled pages. Ann 
Eliza did not keep a diary but she did make careful entries in 
day books and calendars. Very often what the ordinary per- 
son would confide in a diary, she jotted down on small scraps 
of paper giving her feeling at the moment. These jottings are 
numerous and scattered throughout her papers. 


She must have done a vast amount of copying but she eom- 
ments that every copying of a Creek manuscript taught her 
more of the language. She was cautious, too, about transmitting 
opinions which were almost always very decided. Some drafts 
are marked ‘‘Not sent.’’? The Notebook preserves much of her 
work not appearing elsewhere, and sets in sharp perspective 
the picture of a careful scholar and a woman of high principle. 
The hours of tedious labor on these pages makes the reader 
ache with weariness. —Hope Holway 


List or WorK IN THE CREEK LANGUAGE 
BY ANN HuizA WorcESTER ROBERTSON 


KEY AND EXPLANATION: 


Oklahoma Locations: Printed copies or Creek manuscripts have 
been seen by Hope Holway at the following libraries: 
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TU: University of Tulsa, Alice Robertson Collection. 
GI: Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art, Tulsa. 


OHS: Oklahoma State Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Li- 
brary and Indian Archives. 


OU: University of Oklahoma, Phillips Collection (University 
Library), Norman. 


Figures in parentheses denote the number of copies. 


Titles with asterisk (*); Listed in Bibliography of Muskhogean Lan- 
guages by James C. Pilling, Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution (Washington, D.C., 1889). Galley proofs of this work 
are in the Alice Robertson Collection. Publication referred to 
below as “Pilling.” 


Abbreviations: 
AEWR: Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson 


WSR: William Schenk Robertson, her husband 
ms: pen or pencil Creek Manuscript in Mrs. Robertson’s hand- 
writing; probably first drafts, many incomplete 


Nb: Notebook kept by Mrs. Robertson 
Loughridge: Rev. Robert M. Loughridge of Kowetah Mission 


Winslett: Rev. David Winslett, native preacher and interpreter 
for Loughridge and Robertson 


Park Hill: Mission Press of Samuel A. Worcester 


Pres. Board: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Philadelphia 


Newspaper Files: Only ones examined for this list are those of the 
Oklahoma State Historical Society and of the Alice Robertson 
Collection. 


Assistants: The principal assistants listed are fully identified by 
Pilling, except Mrs. F. B. Severs, (Annie Anderson Severs), a 
former pupil and wife of the secretary to Rev. Samuel Checote. 
In 1893 Mrs. Robertson writes of her in the Notebook, “.... the 
great help she has given me in revising several books of the New 
Testament and also the Book of Genesis ..... Her home is 
quite a distance from mine, and Genesis required a great deal 
of time and labor spent together, and she took the walk through 
rain or snow to come to me, sometimes coming both forenoon and 
afternoon, that I might the sooner have the book ready for the 
press.” 


Manuscripts: There are still a dozen or so manuscripts in the 
Alice Robertson Collection which as yet are not identified; also 
many short notes and comments in Creek in the Notebook and 
elsewhere. Some of them appear to be written in another hand. 
It is known that Mrs. Robertson received material from others 
asking for comment and help. 
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(Indian Archives, 

Facsimile of the original manuscript translation of “Home 

Sweet Home” in the Creek (or Muskokee) language by Mrs. A. E. W. 
Robertson, 


Oklahoma Historical Society) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Pawnee Bill. By Glenn Shirley. (University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1958. Pp. 258. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


This hiography of Gordon Lillie, best known as ‘‘ Pawnee 
Bill,”’ written by an Oklahoman, Glenn Shirley, makes the 
reader feel a part of the thrilling scenes of American Indians 
and people and places all over the world. 


When Gordon Lillie was born in 1860, Illinois was con- 
sidered a western state. Stories of the west and of Buffalo 
Bill (William Cody) were discussed far and wide. Buffalo 
Bill was Gordon’s hero, and from these stories he got the 
‘‘western fever’’ as a very young boy. Later near his home 
was a reservation of Pawnee Indians, with whom he made 
friends, especially Blue Hawk, the Pawnee chief. 


Gordon taught school, worked in his father’s mill and 
saved his money with one purpose, to go west, for he had 
heard of the cattle drives along the Chisholm Trail and of life 
in the ‘‘cow towns.’’ He went to Wichita, Kansas, where he 
met Victor Murdock. and the two became lifelong friends. 
Among his other friends were Marshal Earp and David lL. 
Payne. After a gun fight over an Indian, Gordon left Wichita 
for the new reservation of Chief Blue Hawk and the Pawnees, 
who adopted him into the tribe and named him Ku-luks-kitty- 
brechs (Little Bear). When the Pawnees started out on their 
annual hunt in 1876, he went along in company with Trapper 
Tom McCain, a big hearted, western trader. Trapper Tom 
knew the buffalo country, and taught Gordon how to select 
and buy good hides which he sold at Coffeyville. 


The Pawnees sometime afterward held a council, and made 
Gordon the ‘‘White Chief’’ of the tribe, during an elaborate 
ceremony that lasted three days. He learned the Pawnee lan- 
_ guage, and served as tribal interpreter with the United States 

Army. He also taught school at the Pawnee Agency, which 
he thought the most interesting part of his career. He left 
the Agency service, and became a cowboy in the Cherokee 
Outlet. 


Buffalo Bill (Cody) sent for Pawnee Bill and six Pawnees 
to join his Wild West Show in 1883, a thrilling, new life for 
the Pawnee Indian show was popular and successful every- 
where. A few years later, Pawnee Bill decided to have a road 
show of his own, and in 1888, ‘‘ Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show’’ 
was ready to go, with his young wife, May Lillie, as star per- 
former. Annie Oakley, also, was one of his great performers. 
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When the show failed because of bad weather throughout the 
country the first year, Gordon returned to Wichita where crowds 
met him with a brass band and gave a banquet and a reception 
in celebration. That same night, remembering his late friend 
David L. Payne and his sympathy with the boomers in the 
efforts to settle the Oklahoma country, the ‘‘ Pawnee Bill Okla- 
homa Colonization Company’’ was formed. Running this com- 
pany was a test of his talents in the show business, and _ his 
report is amazing of how Oklahoma was advertised and how 
Congress was urged to make provision for the opening of the 
Oklahoma unassigned land. The run of 1889 into this central 
part of the Indian Territory was another event in the life of 
Pawnee Bill, and the opening made him famous. 


Soon again on the road, Pawnee Bill’s Historical Wild 
West Show and Indian Museum, made up of horsemen, lasso- 
throwers, cowboys and Indians was a success from Canada to 
Mexico clear across the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. But Pawnee Bill kept in touch with Oklahoma, and 
was called back to lead the ‘‘boomers’’ in their efforts for the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip. After the opening of the 
‘‘Strip’’ on September 16, 1893, that part of the country or- 
ganized as ‘Q’ County by the President’s proclamation became 
Pawnee County. The Lillie family purchased lots in the town 
of Pawnee, and from this time here was Pawnee Bill’s home. 


The show was a tremendous exhibition in 1909 at Madison 
Square Garden, as ‘“‘Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Pawnee 
Bill’s Great Far West Show.’’ Four years later, Pawnee Bill, 
the best of all showmen gave the last performance of the 
greatest ‘‘Wild West Show’’ on earth. 


Lillie gladly returned to Oklahoma, but did not retire. 
He took orders and sold buffalo meat successfully for a time; 
he went into the oil business; he opened ‘‘Old Town and 
Indian Trading Post’’ near Pawnee in 1931, where he showed 
a Pawnee Village of earth houses and kept a large store of 
Indian curios. He took part in politics on the side of his 
Indian friends, and as a civic worker, donated a quarter section 
on his buffalo ranch as a camp ground for the Boy Scouts. 


When Mae Lillie died, Gordon said that he had lost his 
love and interest in life. He died in 1942 when he was prepar- 
ing to celebrate his eighty-second birthday. 


Pawnee Bill is a biography everyone should read. It gives 
the life of a picturesque character, world famous in the ‘‘wild 
west,’’ who had a real part in Oklahoma history. 


—Emma Estill Harbour 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
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The Oklahoma Revolution: Supplement and Group Photographs. 
By William D. McBee. (Privately Printed, Oklahoma City, 
1959> “Pp. 31. _$1;50.) 


It is unusual to have at hand a supplement to a volume 
previously reviewed. Such, however, is the case with Judge 
McBee’s The Oklahoma Revolution. (The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXXV, No. 1 [Spring, 1957] p. 111). Attorneys 
often keep their law volumes current by inserting in a place pro- 
vided by the publisher in the back of the book annual ‘‘ pocket 
parts.’’ Being an attorney, it is only natural that the author 
should utilize this plan in presenting additional supplemen- 
tary material for his delightful volume on the impeachment 
and removal from the Governor’s Chair of John Calloway 
Walton. The supplement is designed to be pasted in the 
inside back cover of the original book. 


The supplement contains tables showing how each senator 
and representative voted on the separate charges. The high- 
light of the supplement, however, is the double page group 
photograph of the members of the House of Representatives 
for the two extra sessions of the Ninth Legislature. The 
photographs were assembled by the author at his own expense 
who has used this supplement as the means of making the group 
picture available. The interest to the Historical Society is 
heightened by its containing a picture of Edith Mitchell, now 
a member of the staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
who served as a representative from Payne County. For 
completeness, all owners of the volume should acquire the 
supplement. 

—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING JANUARY 29, 1959 


When roll call was made at the quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society on Thursday, January 
29, 1959, it was found that the following members were absent: Mr. 
Kelly Brown, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Dr. E. EH. Dale, Mr. Exall English, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. R, M. Mountcastle, Mrs. 
Willis GC. Reed, Miss Genevieve Seger, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught. It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Mr. 
Bass that the absentees be excused. Some discussion then took place as 
to either securing better attendance on the part of a few Board members 
who have frequently missed meetings or applying the provisions of the 
Constitution. President Shirk said that he would consult with those 
concerned and see what could be done about this situation. Dr. Har- 
bour’s motion was then put and carried. 


Judge Hefner, who had been designated by the President to pre- 
pare a resolution and memorial expressing regret at the death of General 
W.S. Key, former President of the Society, reported that he and Miss 
Muriel H. Wright had prepared such resolution. Miss Wright read the 
resolution and it was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. The res- 
olution is made a part of these minutes. 


The President announced that the constitutional committee on 
elections composed of the President, Administrative Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and one Vice President, had tabulated the votes cast in the recent 
election for five members of the Board of Directors. He submitted a 
certificate, signed by the committee members, indicating that the fol- 
lowing had been elected to a five year term on the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, beginning in January of 1959 and 
expiring in January of 1964: Redmond §. Cole, EH. E. Dale, Henry B. 
Bass, R. M. Mountcastle, and Berlin B. Chapman. The certificate of 
election is made a part of these minutes. 


The annual meeting of the Society was set for 9:30 a.m. on the 
fourth Thursday in April, 


The problem of repairing and refurbishing the old stage coach 
owned by the Historical Society was next brought up for consideration. 
President Shirk said that he and the Administrative Secretary had 
met with Mr. Bill Ferris and Mr. Don Stevens, whose hobby is rehabili- 
tating old stage coaches. He said that these two men pointed out that 
the stage coach owned by the Historical Society is exceedingly rare in 
that it is an Abbott and Downing western type, which was used com- 
mercially to haul passengers in the “far west”. He further stated that 
Ferris and Stevens said there were not more than half a dozen such 
coaches in existence, which made the Society’s coach unusually valuable. 
Col. Shirk then presented a contract form that had been drawn up be- 
tween the Society and Ferris and Stevens, whereby these two gentle- 
men were to renovate and rebuild the Society’s stage coach within the 
next two years and that the total cost of such repair would undoubtedly 
exceed $1,000.00. It was moved by Dr. Johnson and seconded by Mrs. 
Bowman that the President be authorized to enter into the proposed 
agreement with Mr. Ferris and Mr. Stevens. 


ENCE EN 
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It was stated by President Shirk that inasmuch as Judge Vaught, 
who had been appointed chairman of the committee on honorary meni- 
bership recommendations was absent, that he would submit the names 
that had been listed by the committee. Mr. Miller, who is a member of 
the committee, stated that he had not had an opportunity to check the 


_ list and would like to have some opportunity to do so. Judge Hefner 


moved, with Mr. Bass seconding, that the committee on honorary mem- 
bers hold a meeting within the near future and that the names recom- 
mended by the committee at such meeting be accepted without further 
action by the Board. The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Mrs. Susie Peters of Anadarko appeared before the Board and re- 
quested that the marble statue of John Swain be returned to her. She 
said that she had placed it on loan with the Suciety rather than making 
it an outright gift. Judge Johnson, who had been requested by the 
President to review Mrs. Peter’s request, pointed out that many years 
previously the Historical Society had ceased to accept loans and had 
notified everyone who had items on loan to the Society to come and 
claim them or such items would automatically become the property of 
the Society. It was moved by Dr. Harbour that in view of the regula- 
tions cited by Judge Johnson and the added fact that the statue in 
question had been in possession of the Historical Society for thirty- 
six years, that the request of Mrs. Peters be denied. This motion was 
seconded by Dr. Johnson. Some members voiced the opinion that fur- 
ther study should be made of the situation. It was moved by Judge 
Clift and seconded by Mr. Bass that the motion be tabled until the 
next quarterly meeting of the Board, The tabling motion was adopted. 


Mrs. George Bowman made the Treasurer’s report in which she 
pointed out that the bank balances of the Society were in the process 
of being transferred from the First National Bank & Trust Company 
to the State Treasurer, being done to comply with the opinion of the 
Attorney General. She stated that as soon as the Society account at 
First National Bank & Trust Company is checked out, the State Treas- 
urer will become the banking depository for the Society. The Treasurer 
said that the cashing of the “G’” bond No. V903682, as authorized by 
the Board, had been processed, and the proceeds deposited to the 
Society’s fund at the First National Bank to the amount of $4,895.00. 


Mr. Phillips moved that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, with 
congratulations on the report showing the Society’s finances were in 
good order. This motion was seconded by Judge Johnson and adopted. 


Mr. Fraker, the Administrative Secretary, announced that fifty 
new annual members and one new life member had joined the Society 
during the past three months. He also reported that a considerable num- 
ber of accessions had been made to the library and the museum. Mr. 
Harrison moved that the new members he placed on the roll of the 
Society, and that the gifts to the library and museum he accepted. The 
motion was put and carried. 


Progress of the Will Rogers Home committee was outlined by Dr. 
Johnson, He said that officials in the Corps of Engineers in Tulsa had 
been most helpful in securing information for him concerning the 
Rogers’ holdings. He said further that the information at hand indicated 
all buildings on the land to be inundated would have to be moved by 
July 1, but that Will Rogers, Jr., believes the date to be July 1, 1960. 
Dr. Johnson said that the Rogers children were quite receptive to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society’s interest in the matter of marking and 
preserving the Will Rogers birthplace. He observed that it was the 
Rogers family hopes that a Rogers memorial park would be establish- 
ed in the vicinity of the dam that is to be constructed. It was the ex- 
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pressed opinion of Dr. Johnson that it was not necessarily important 
that the Society secure possession of the Will Rogers birthplace sites, 
but rather that such site be preserved by any agency that could get the 
job done. It was moved by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Mr. Curtis that 
the President be authorized to continue this committee and that the 
chairman, Dr. Johnson, be authorized to add other members as he saw 
fit. The motion was adopted. 


In making the Library Committee report, Mr. Curtis said that con- 
siderable progress is being made in the work of the library. He re- 
ported that many new books have been added along with those from 
the Lee Harkins estate. He voiced the opinion that the new railing, 
which had been constructed in the library, was of considerable value 
in adding to the efficiency and order of the library. 


Information concerning the 1959 annual Historical Society tour, 
was given by Mr. R. G. Miller, committee chairman. He stated that. 
the tour would be in the southeastern portion of the state; that the 
tour would be held on June 4, 5, and 6; that there is a considerable 
list of important historic spots to be found in that section of Oklahoma ; 
and that the tour would probably include at least fifteen or sixteen stops 
at the more important of these historic sites. The schedule contempla- 
tes that the tour will leave the Historical Society Building at 6:00 a.m. 
on the morning of June 4, with breakfast at Shawnee; that the tourists 
will be housed at Texoma Lodge on the nights of June 4 and 5, and 
will return to Oklahoma City on the evening of June 6. 


Mr. Miller proposed that only actual transportation, housing, and 
food costs be charged to the people making the tour; and that expenses 
of staff members be cared for by the Society. After discussion, the 
President requested that the minutes show that it was the consensus of 
opinion of the Board that the usual amount allotted to staff members 
for the tour be provided by the Society and that incidental charges be 
allocated to the paying tourists at the discretion of the Tour Committee. 


The report of the Legislative Committee was made by Judge Clift 
who stated that the general appropriation bill for the Historical Society 
had been introduced in the House, but that the items fell far short of 
those requested by the Society. He said he was pleased to report that 
one long time need for the Society was being considered in a bill that 
had been introduced into the State Senate calling for almost $30,000.00 
in air conditioning for the Historical Society Building. President Shirk 
observed that if the appropriation for air conditioning was approved, 
that much of the credit for getting such appropriation should go to 
Mr. Fraker, the Administrative Secretary, in that he had been working 
hard on this project for the past four years, 


In presenting the report of the House and Grounds Committee, 
Chairman Bass recalled that the Board had heretofore approved the 
expenditure of $1,600.00 for the construction of two museum display 
cases in the alcove. He said that the lowest bid received for the cases 
was $2,195.00; and he recommended that this amount be authorized for 
the two cabinets. It was moved by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Dr. 
Harbour that the expenditure of $2,195.00 for the display cases be ap- 
proved. The motion was put and carried. é 


The Administrative Secretary called attention to a request that had 
been made from the museum of New Mexico asking to borrow the New 
Mexican retablo now owned by the Oklahoma Historical Society. Presi- 
dent Shirk asked that the Board express its opinion. It was moved by 
Mr. Phillips and seconded by Dr. Harbour that the New Mexico 
Museum’s request be granted. Motion carried. 
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‘ A request from the Camp Tire Girls to hold a reception in the 
Historical Society Building was presented. Dr. Harbour moved and 
Mr. Bass seconded a motion to permit the Camp Fire Girls to use the 
facilities of the Historical Society Building for their reception. The 
motion was put and carried. 


Mr. Bass presented a picture to the Society that was being given 
by Mrs. Bessie Truitt. This is a picture of the Oklahoma State Senate 
showing U.S. Senator Robert L. Owen speaking at a meeting held in 
the Overholser Theater in Oklahoma City. Mr. Miller moved and Dr. 
Harbour seconded a motion that the picture be accepted and that thanks 
be expressed to Mrs. Truitt for the splendid gift. 


It being ascertained that no further business was to come before 
the Board, adjournment was made at 12:00 noon. 


George H. Shirk, President 
Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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MAJOR GHNHRAL WILLIAM SHAFFER KEY 
1889 - 1959 


Oklahoma has lost one of its best loved citizens and leaders in the 
death of Major General William Shaffer Key on Monday, January 
5, 1959, in Oklahoma City. His career was spectacular and filled with 
honors. He was a member of this Board of Directors for 30 years, having 
served as its President from 1950 to 1958. His dynamic personality, lofty 
principles, and vision guided the Oklahoma Historical Society as a lead- 
ing State institution that never faltered in high aims for the advance- 
ment and honor of Oklahoma. 


He was a native of Alabama, born at Dudleyville on October 6, 
1889. He came to Wewoka in 1911 where he developed a number of 
business interests including the Key Hardware Company and the We- 
woka Gas Company. He was united in marriage with Miss Irene Davis 
in 1913, the daughter of Mrs. Alice B. Davis, Chief of the Seminole 
Nation. When his business interests broadened to include the owner- 
ship of gas and oil companies, he moved his family in 1928 to Oklahoma 
City which remained his home. In civilian life, few men have engaged 
in wider activities and held higher honors than Major General Key. He 
was active in the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce and many other 
civic organizations, and served by appointment by two governors of 
the State as warden of the State Penitentiary at McAlester at different 
periods. He devoted much of his time to Masonic activities, was a 33rd 
degree Mason, Inspector General of the Scottish Rite Masonry in Okla- 
homa, and a leading member of the Supreme Council in Washington, 
D.C. at the time of his death. 


His military career began in Georgia in 1907 when he enlisted in 
the Georgia National Guard. The lure of military life again called when 
he came to Oklahoma, and he enlisted in the Oklahoma National Guard 
in 1912. Since then, he filled every rank in the Guard from private to 
commanding general. He commanded the First Oklahoma Infantry on 
the Mexican border in 1916, entered World War I as captain in the 
Infantry, and served seventeen months overseas with the 42 nd and the 
th Divisions, participating in the Marne defensive, the Battle of Cha- 
teau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the victory of the Meuse-Argonne in the 
great. push of 1918. 
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Returning to Oklahoma, General Key organized the First Battery 
of the Field Artillery in the Guard at Wewoka in 1920. He advanced to 
the rank of Colonel of the Field Artillery Brigade, and during this 
period was the General who commanded the Oklahoma County Martial 
Law District under Governor Waltoen. General Key was commander of 
the National Guard after its mobilization as the 45th Division at Fort 
Sill. 


Following peacetime maneuvers in Louisiana, and a period of wait- 
ing for overseas assignment after December 7, 1941, General Key relin- 
quished the command of the Division in October, 1942. Immediately 
the War Department announced his appointment as Provost Marshal 
General of the United States Army in Europe, where he served from 
October, 1942 to June, 1948, during which time he served as command- 
ing general of all American forces in Europe, a signal honor held by no 
other Oklahoman. Subsequently, he commanded the United States forces 
in Iceland for a year, and was assigned to head the American Armis- 
tice control at Budapest, Hungary in 1945, having attained the rank of 
Major General. His decorations included ribbon for the Mexican foray 
in 1917, five battle stars for World War I, ribbon for pre-Pearl Harbor, 
ribbon for the European Theatre of Operations, ribbon for American 
Theatre operations, the Legion of Merit, and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


Not only was he a great soldier, a splendid business man, an ad- 
mirable civic leader, but he was great in heart, a devoted husband, and 
a wise and affectionate father. The Directors of the Oklahoma Histori- 
eal Society join with his widow, Mrs. Irene Key, and his children in 
sorrow at the passing of one not only so dear to them but to all the mem- 
bers of this Board. The family, this Board, the community and state all 
have suffered an irreparable loss. 


Accordingly, be it 


RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society that we extend our sympathy and condolence to the family of 
Major General William S. Key and assure them of the love and affec- 
tionate regard which this Board held for him; that a copy hereof be 
spread at length upon the minutes of this meeting of the Board of Dir- 
rectors, and that copies be delivered to his wife and children. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, and by a standing vote, the above 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


(Signed) R. A. Hefner 
Chairman of the Committee 


I, Elmer Fraker, Administrative Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, do hereby certify that the above is a true and correct 
copy of a resolution adopted at a regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of said Society held on the 29th day of January, 1959, as witness 
my hand and seal this the 6th day of Febraury, 1959. 


(Signed) Elmer L. Frake 
28 January, 1959 ; ; 
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CERTIFICATHD 


IT IS CERTIFIED that the undersigned, being the Tellers named 
in the Constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society met at 3 PM 
this date and opened the ballots for Directors, counting the same as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, and out of a total of 424 ballots received, 
the following is the tally thereof: 


E. E. Dale 407 
H. B. Bass 404 
Redmond §S. Cole 398 
R. M. Mounteastle 398 
B. B. Chapman 391 


The ballots and envelopes are preserved in a safe place and are 
delivered to the Board herewith. 
(Signed) George H. Shirk 
Edna Bowman 
Elmer L. Fraker 
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New Members for the Quarter October 22, 1958 to January 


29, 1959. 


New Life Member 
Hoevel, Kenneth O. 


New Annual Members 


Henderson, Mrs. Milton 
Neal, Miss Bobba 

King, Mrs. Milam M, 
Courtney, William H. 
Wolf, Key 

Barr, Mrs. Link 

Bond, Hdward 

Wade, Cliff C. 

Hess, Dr. Chas. A. 
Jayne, Mrs. Velma 
Jacobs, Mrs. John 
Whiteley, Mrs. W. R. 
Huddleston, Mrs.Dub 
Bassel, Russell Willie 
Freeman, Mrs. Leora B. 
Hill, Mrs. Nellie 
Montgomery, Mrs, J. R 
Chastain, Henry W. 
Beams, Mrs. Joe H. 
Cave, E. D. 

McPherren, David 
Anderson, Phil 

Baker, John Marion 


Hammonds, Mrs. Homer C. 


Lawrence, H. T. 
McIntyre, J. Kyle 

Spears, Mrs. Oakla Mount 
Williams, Mrs. Kenneth 
Howard, Mr. Babe 

Clark, William Henry, Jr. 
Gannaway, Mrs. Charles B. 
Maines, Mrs. Roy 

Myers, Willard H. 

Ryan, William M. 
McGinn, Mrs. Frances G. 
Smith, Mrs. P. U. 

Rose, Ralph C. 

Stephens, E. HB. 

Wilson, Pauline Ann 
Roberts, Richard S. 

Fry, Mrs. Jeanne R. 

Park, Hugh 

McGuffie, Palmer 
Faubion, Dr. L. Ray 
Borys, John Thomas 
Evans, Mrs, Marietta 
Lizority, Kenneth J. 
Bynum, Roy V., Jr. 
Hilseweck, William J. 
Zolotarevskaya, TA: 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Braggs, Oklahoma 
Chandler, Oklahoma 
Checotah, Oklahoma 
Coalgate, Oklahoma 
Davis, Oklahoma 
Dover, Oklahoma 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Durant, Oklahoma 
Pnid, Oklahoma 
Holdenyville, Oklahoma 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 
Konawa, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


” ” 
” ” 


McAlester, Oklahoma 

Midwest City, Oklahoma 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Poteau, Oklahoma 
Pryor, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

“ec ” 


Vici, Oklahoma 

Sayre, Oklahoma 
Shattuck, Oklahoma 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
Yukon, Oklahoma 

Van Buren, Arkansas 
Corona, California 

Los Angeles, California 
San Diego, California 
Hnglewood, Colorado 
Hazlewood, Missouri 
Farmington, New Mexico 
Dallas, Texas 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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GIFTS PRESENTED: 
LIBRARY 


Genealogical and Ancestral Notes, 1958 - William H. Edwards 
Donor: Colonel William H. Edwards, Meriden, Connecticut 


“Sott’s United States Stamp Catalogue, 1956” 

Tamerlane, 1928 - Harold Lamb 

Official Army Register, 1953 

Official Army Register, 1955 

“Army and Navy Journal Supplement - U.S. Army Department of the 
Missouri, Camp Schofield,” 1889. (Photostat). 

Invitation card - Mrs, William H. Murray, with Indian Territory 
Cover, 1906. 


Donor: Colonel George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 


As I Recollect, 1949 
Donor: Pocahontas Indian Womens Club, Claremore, Ok- 
lahoma. 


The London Family - Marvin F. London 
Descendants of William Lain and Keziah Mather, 1957 - Compiled by 
Beatrice Linskill Sheehan. 
Miiler Genealogy, 1958 - Compiled by Wilmot Polk Rogers. 
Oluverii Chronica, 1958 - Compiled by Herman Christof Kluever. 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library. 


Jewish Monumental Inscriptions in Barbados, 1958 
The Jewish Community of Utica, New York 1847-1948; S. Joshua 
Kohn. 
Donor: American Jewish Historial Society, New York City. 


“Manuscripts of the Three District Association of Old Settlers” 
Donor: Mrs. Edna Greer Hatfield, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 


Manuscript: “Story of a Trip Made by W. W, Jackman and Dave Todd 
by Covered Wagon from Whiting, Kansas to Union City, Oklahoma 
in March 1893, as written by W. W. Jackman. 

Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City. 


History of the Gerberich Family in America, 1952 - A. H. Gerberich 
Donor: Albert H. Gerberich, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Die Niederlandisch-neiderdeutschen Hintergrunde der Mennonitischen 
Ostwanderungen - Benjamin Heinrich Unruh. 
Donor: Mennonite Central Committee, Akron, Pennsylvania. 


Garden Value and Other Peoms - Hmma Klomann Stealey. 
Donor: Emma Klomann Stealey 


Historical paper concerning the first D.A.R. Chapter organized in 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma - Alice M. Robertson. 
Donor: Mrs. R. R. Bittman, Independence, Kansas. 


Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, 1958 - Thomas Richard Ross. 
Donor: State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Wah Kon-Tah - J. J. Mathews 
Donor: W. H. Noel, Hominy, Oklahoma. 


A Collection of Feature Articles on the Official Oklahoma Historical 
Highway Markers in the Circulation Territory of the Ada Hvening 


News. 
Donor: William D. Little, Jr,, Ada, Oklahoma. 
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Two plat maps of Italy, Oklahoma. 
Donor: Martha Staton, Perkins, Oklahoma. 


Decorations of the United States Army 1862-1926. 
Donor: Elmer L. Fraker, Oklahoma City. 


Authographed program of Ceremonies Attending the Presentation of the 
Wright Brothers Aeroplane of 1903 (41st Anniversary of Flight, 
December 17, 1948). 

Donor: Horace Keane, Oklahoma City. 


Old papers, telegrams and freight bills from the Rock Island Railroad, 


dated before 1907. 
Donor: R. B. Fetters, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Fifty Years of Collecting Americana for the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society 1908-1958 - Clarence 8. Brigham. 
Donor: Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Selected Bibliography of Texana, 1958. 
Donor: Houston Public Library, Houston, Texas. 


“Laws, Regulations, and President’s Proclamation Regarding the Chero- 
kee Outlet.” 
Donor: Mabel Murray, Oklahoma City. 


“Land Opening Bulletin of 1893” 
Donor: Dr. Charles W. Hoshall, Oklahoma City. 


Two maps of Oklahoma 
Donor: A. C. Iverson, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


“Pleasant Hill Methodist Church” 
Donor: Mrs. Edna Hatfield, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Donor: Paul C. McCready, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Fifty-two copies of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Donor: Berlin B. Chapman, Stillwater Oklahoma. 
MUSEUM: 


Album of tintypes, owned by the late Chief Manning of the Cherokees 
Donor: Mrs. Frances D. Munselle, Locust Grove, Oklahoma 


Collection of bird negatives 
Donor: Mrs. Jennie Elrod, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


Photos of: 


C. P. Wickmiller and David L. Payne: Twelve glass plates and 
four negatives made by C. P. Wickmiller; Frame with eight pictures 
of David L. Payne’s camp; Five framed newspapers. 

Donor: Mrs. Lee J. Conn, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 


Framed colored photograph of Miss Isabel Crawford 
Donors: Dr. Harry Deupree and Phil Anderson, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


Exhibits 


American Flag. owned by Ponca Indian Legion Post 
Donor: James T. Tsatoke, Box 345, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
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Post Colors, owned by Ponca Indian Legion Post 
Donor: James T. Tsatoke, Box 345, Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Stamps, collection of Oklahoma Semi-Centennial Stamps and Envelopes 
eancelled at Boom Town 


Donor: Stanley Draper, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Necklace, silver Tibetan necklace set with blue and red stones 
Donor: Mrs. Dorothea Owen, New York, New York 


Medal, Semi-Centennial medal in plastic case 


Donor: W. R. Brown, 529 SW 29th Street, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


Newspaper, New York Herald, April 15, 1865 
Donor: W. M. Gaskill, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM: 


Large silk flag, the Naval Jack 
Donor: Jefferson Davis Chapter, N. 2550, U.D.C., Okla- 
homa City 


The Museum Graphic, winter issue of 1958 
Donor: Library 


Clipping “The Last Battle of the War Between the States’, fought in 
Mobile Bay 
Donor: Robert Brown 


Clipping from a Kentucky paper, showing picture of a monument at 
Butler, marking spot of the first “Civil War” death in that state. 
Donor: Mrs. William H. Rogers, 826 North Fourth, Ponca 

City, Oklahoma 


Confederate Fifty Dollar Bill, dated 1864, and leather billfold of same 
period, formerly property of Ed 8. Dillon, Tennessee 
Donor: R. J. (Dick) Jones, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Ornamental picture frame for photograph of William (Bill) Cross 
Donor: His son William Cross, 829 Kayton, San Antonio, Texas 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


